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The Bazar published on November 23d will be a special 
Thankaguoing number, with a decorated cover and an extra 
Supplement. ‘* Aunt Caulfield’s Wedding Gown,” by Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe, and *‘ An Island Thankagiving,” by 
Priscilla Leonard ; * A Lady's At-Home Day,” by Anna 
Wentworth Sears, and * Elizabeth Cady Stanton on her 
Kightieth Birthday,” by Annie Nathan Meyer, will be 
among the features of interest. Autumn Gowns and Wraps 
will be presented in variety. 


THE LEAF SPIRITS 
‘TO the dim field-hollows fled 
From the storm-blown world of the trees, 

Lie warm in their boundless bed 

The dun litile refugees. 
Their withered forms are the chaff 

Of a life that never grows old, 
Where the summer elves still laugh 

In the heart of the brumal cold. 


The joy of the kings of plants 
Stirs under yon rustling pile; 
Every waif is a pictured dance, 
Every feather a printed smile 
Let the wolf-winds come aud go, 
And the giant frost bind strong, 
The exiles under the snow 
Are happy all winter long 


O’er « million meek little deaths 
Steal sounds like the far sea-waves, 
Murmurs of leaf souls, breaths 
From the hush of wildwood graves. 
For the dream is more than the sleep 
When the white gleams over the brown, 
And the wings of May ghosts sweep 
Where the wee green folk lie down 


In bannerless boughs still yearns 
The hope of the oak and eim, 
Wien the last year’s verdure turns 

lo dust in its limbo realm, 

And still, in the voids where grew 
Their plumes of glory, each one, 
Bright as ever to love’s sweet view, 
aus away the flush of the sun. 


Every stem that shivering stept 
From the air in its last good-by 
Left a brave young bud that kept 
Its spring life seuled in the sky; 
And, the burds of the woodland say, 
By night on their native spires 
The bonny leaf spirits play 
Like soft St. Elmo fires 


O race of the shadowing green 
And the burning yellow and red, 
God's mystery hides between 
Your hosts of living and dead 
No creature is lost in blight 
Whose beauty was born to be 
Its soul still floats in the light, 
Aud its bud waits on the tree 
THeron Brown. 


SUNSHINE. 
( UR American autumn is prodigal of sunshine, and 
there comes a sexnson in November, fondly christened 
lndian summer, When opal and amber and gold and vio- 
let are blended in the beauty of the days; when the nights, 
hushed avd brooding, seem to listen for the footfalls of 
winter, while dreamily recalling the languors and fra- 
grance of the hours which followed the harvest. Obey- 
ing the impulse which stirs the blood and awakens the 
slumbering nomadic instinct, never quite eliminated from 
the most civilized of us all in these dearest days of the 
year, we go forth to the woods and the hills if we can, or 
to the parks which crown our suburbs if we are fast 
bound to the town, and there, filtering through yellow 
and russet and crimson, we see, as at no other time, the 
glory of the sunshine. Its influence is tonic and reme- 
dial. The children and the older people alike feel its 
thrill, and are happier all through for the message that it 
sends, straight from heaven, to the crannies of the brain, 
to the threadlike labyrinth of the nerves, to the muscles 
and sinews, until joy and health come once more in fullest 
tide with the touch of the sun. 
To shut the shining of the sun from the living-rooms is 
a mistake often made by the unthinking, who set a higher 
value on their carpets and cushions than on their own 
lives, and their good temper and wholesome vigor and 
ability to do the day’s work well, Rooms glorified by 
the daily contact of the sun can afford to fade—the fading 
itself being so harmonious and so uniform that its result, 
in mellowed tones and artistic effect, is in the nature of 
improvement. Indeed, there have been cases where col- 
ors, originally crude and disposed to swear at one another 
by reason of their loudness and the impossibility of their 
xraceful blending, have been cured by the simple process 
of the daily sun-bath, so that the furnishing, which tried 
one’s taste at first, became in time perfectly satisfactory 
for background or for decoration. 
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The sunny day, by easy transition, leads to the sunny 
mood, and the sunny mood is that of the conqueror, tri- 
umphant over all that may invade, annoy, or depress. 


A WOMAN’S WAIST. 


iv is matter for rejoicing that fashion is no longer to 
decree a slender waist as something indispensable to 
propriety and grace. The natural waist of the woman of 
average height is about twenty-eight inches, and any less 
size is attained only through arrested development, or 
compression by means of whalebone and steel. The 
amount of room inside these twenty-eight inches is abso- 
lutely needed for the proper working of the machinery of 
the internal economy. In spite of this fact girls very 
often bind the yielding ribs into such narrow compass 
that the waist measures twenty or twenty-two inches 
only, and you will now and then hear some mother of a 
family, with a very different waist now, boast as if it were 
something to be proud of that when she was nineteen her 
waist measure was nineteen too. It is, however, of no 
use to talk to young people about the injurious effect of 
compression on stomach, heart, lungs, liver, and the arte- 
rial system. ‘They are not anatomists, and they do not 
comprehend the matter nor want to do so; they observe 
that they feel as well now as they did before, and without 
weighing the thought that it requires time to work ruin, 
take it for granted that they always will feel as well, al- 
though they have been told and taught that in post-mor- 
tem examinations it has been found that wherever tight 
lacing has been the rule, every organ was out of place 
and seriously injured. But although it does move them 
a trifle to be told that red noses and eruptive skins aud 
flat chests are to be laid to the account of the too slender 
waist, yet on the whole neither common-sense nor auld- 
wife wisdom nor doctors have the power of conviction 
that fashion does, and when fashion says that there is no 
beauty in a’wasp’s waist, but that the lines of nobility and 
health made by deep breathing: are the really lovely fey 
fragility being something rather to be feared than loved, 
why then fragility begins to be avoided, and the lines of 
the Venus de Milo, of the Diana, of the Pullas, begin to 
come in. 

The babit of tight lacing has already done almost irre- 
trievable injury. If it were continued there is no know- 
ing what shape it might eventually have developed. Even 
now sculptors declare that a model with a natural waist, 
sloping outward rather than inward, is something not to 
be found, even the most charming figures otherwise having 
the hour-glass tendency, in however slight a form suffi- 
cient to spoil them for posing for anythiug demanding the 
freedom, the beauty, and grace of the antique. The Greek 
woman supported and stayed herself with bands of linen, 
but there was no compression in the swathe, and her nat- 
ural waist made her of a perfect beauty; and to-day the 
natural waist of the Circassian does not interfere with the 
reputation of her loveliness. The adoption of European 
dress by ladies of the harem, and of Japan, showing, as it 
does, either a want of the knowledge of true beauty or a 
wilful abandonment of its principles, will probably lead 
to tight lacing in the Orieut just as we are relinquishing 
it here. 

Why any ove should ever have imagined that a waist 
which looked as if it were going to break in two could be 
more attractive than a waist which looked capable of sup- 
porting its head and arms and shoulders is a mystery—so 
great a mystery that the effort to solve it is to be given 
up in satisfaction over the report that the foreign crea- 
tors of the mode have recently asked themselves the ques- 
tion if the shape that the Creator chose for the human 
body was one they could improve. 


AN OLD FRIEND FROM NICE. 


‘* 4 H, madame, it is zo delightful to zee you once more, 

and in ze house of yourself. It is most eggsqueesite.” 
And M. Durant bent over Mrs. Van Twiller’s tinger-tips, 
his hat flattened to his shirt front, his body at right angles 
to his legs. ‘‘ But ze noise of ze city, madame,” he con- 
tinued, as, hat in hand, be took a chair in front of her, his 
face almost childlike in its expression of genuine distress, 
‘it is terrible! And ze chemin de fer on ze iron post in 
front of ze house, It is too awful. And ze people zey 
are zo bourgeois. On ze dock at ze custom-house when 
I arrive yesterday nobody belief me. ‘Have you zome 
cognac? zome cigar? zome gluf? zey ask. * No; vuzzin,’ 
I zay. Zen one man he make one grand what you call 
dive wiz his hand in my trunk, and he stir everyzing 
about. And I zay; ** Pardon, monsieur, but one zing is 
certain. You know how to make ze salade.’” 

Mrs. Van Twiller laughed, and so did I, and M. Durant, 
brightened by our sympathy, began to enjoy the sensa- 
tion of his own distress. Besides, too, he recognized that 
it amused us, and M. Durant is never forgetful of that 
part of a man’s duty in society which prompts him to 
think of the pleasure of others. He glanced rapidly about 
him to see how large his audience was, moved his chair a 
little, and went ou, a smile contending with a frown on 
his face. 

**When I come to ze hotel and I zee ze ladies I was 
afraid. I look to zee ze carriage all broken down in ze 
street. Everybody is walking, and in such fine clothes. 
But it is horrible, zis New York,” M. Durant continued. 
He had forgotten us all again, and was quite lost in the 
misery of his own sensations. *‘‘Zo many people talk, 
and zo loud, zat I go to ze top of ze hotel to be still. 
Yesterday I was all day in ze cemetery to zee ze tomb. 
Zen I was happy. Ze dead are zo quiet.” 

M. Durant was with us at Nice last winter, and knew 
Mrs. Van Twiller well enough to feel privileged to com- 
plain. Even had he not, however, bis own distress was 
so evident that the sting of its criticism was lost. And 
this, as Professor Prodgers once said to me, marks the dis- 
tinction between the attitude toward us of an English 
guest and a French one. The Englishman claims for 
himself a certain superiority as standing for a nation 
sessed of infallible standards. He stands coldly aloof 
while he busies himself in finding fault with us. But the 
Frenchman is concerned less with us than with the havoc 
we make _ him, When he is not engaged in getting 
at us psychologically he is absorbed with the sensations 
we create iv him. 

Regivald de Ruyter did not fancy M. Durant’s coming. 
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It interrupted bim. He had taken his old accustomed 
lace at the end of the sofa, and sat — one of his 
som How the advent of a stranger, by-the-way, will 
suddenly accentuate the awkwardness or familiarity of a 
pose we have good-naturedly tolerated or forgiven until 
we have almost forgotten its indecorum! ‘The Professor, 
as much at home as he is at Mrs. Van Twiller’s, is never 
without the tact to perceive that this intimacy is not to be 
obtruded at times when formality is in order. Mr. De 
Ruyter, however, forgot to let go his knee when M. 
Durant came in, but then Mr. De Ruyter is apt to forget 
much when he has a good thing of his own which absorbs 
him. He came here to tell this to-day. He was asked, it 
seems, to the dinner given at the Aldine Club in honor of 
Mr. Hall Caine. The menus were on parchment, and had 
been prepared to receive the autographs of the guests. 
De Ruyter handed his menu to the man next him and 
said: “Get Caine’s autograph for me. I want to read 
something he wrote.” ’ : 

Professor Prodgers refused to laugh at this. He is 
never hopeful, he tells me, of the worker who has ho 
spontaneous enthusiasm for the work of others. I wish I 
could remember all he has said at times about this, and 
the distinction between a literary man and a man of let- 
ters, when he has talked of Mr. De Ruyter and some of the 
writers of his generation. 

After almost all the others had gone, Mr. Leeder came 
in fresh from a recital, and at the piano he gave us some 
of the phrases ‘and melodies of the Paderewski **‘ Polish 
Fantasie” which was played on Monday night. And 
then we talked of Paderewski and the marvel of his play- 
ing at Carnegie Hall, and of how he roused the andience 
to-a pitch of enthusiasm few men could ever hepe to 
reach. L. H. F 





6 he: first afternoon and evening concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society, with’ Mr. Walter Damrosch as con- 
ductor, were given at the Carnegie Music Hall on Novem 
ber 1st and November 2d. Tschaikowsky’s C-minor or 
Second Symphony was selected for the opening number 
of the programme, and Mr. Damrosch’s reading of this 
characteristic work was sympathetic and eloquent, he 
being invarial!y happy in his interpretation of the cele- 
brated Russian composer's ideas. 

Madame De Vere-Sapio—always a favorite singer—met 
with a cordial reception to mark her reappearance in the 
concert - room, after an absence of several years. Her 
voice has gained in volume and her style has broadened 
considerably since she was last heard in New York. The 
clever vocalization and really beautiful diminuendo ef- 
fects which she displayed in the solo from Massenet’s 
Esclarmonde drew euthusiastic praise from the connois- 
seurs present, on whom no detail of the firm, nicely graded 
tone-production was lost, and who demonstrated their ap- 

reciation by hearty applause. As an encore, Madame 

Je Vere-Sapio delivered an aria from Huryanthe to a piano 
accompaniment, its chaste simplicity being somewhat too 
strongly contrasted to the modern French selection which 
immediately preceded it. 

Mr. Damrosch deserves thanks for introducing the de 
liciously quaint Suite de Ballet from Rameau’s Acante 
et Céphise, and this pretty’ series of old-time dances was 
followed by Lalo’s concerto for violin and orchestra, in 
which the eminent violinist M. Marsick made bis début. 

M. Marsick’s tone is rather light, but be is possessed of 
much technical skill, and certainly played the concerto in 
a manner which commanded the interest and approval of 
his »udience. In adding a famous chaconne by Bach, 
the violinist seemed a little out of his element, though this 
criticism seems somewhat ungracious in view of the gen- 
eral excellence of his performance 

The prelude to the second act of Richard Strauss’s 
Guntram—a new work, and produced for the first time by 
the Symphony Society at-its first rehearsal and concert— 
created a favorable impression, and terminated the varied 
programme. 

The vast hall‘in the Carnegie building was thronged 
with a brilliant and cultivated audience to welcome M. 
Paderewski on the occasion of his much anticipated open- 
ing concert, given on the evening of November 4th, in 
connection with the Symphony Society's orchestra. The 
programme consisted of three concerti, prefaced by Beet 
hoven's ‘‘ Leonora” overture, and perhaps no greater com 
pliment could be paid the great pianist thau was implied 
by the reverent, almost awed silence which closely followed 
the round upon round of applause when M, Paderewski 
strode in his simple manly fashion to the piano to begin 
his introductory number, Chopin's F-minor concerto, as 
orchestrated by Burmeister. 

M. Paderewski’s phenomenal powers have matured, and 
to his marvellous gift of rhythm, his perfect sense of pro 
portion, his poise, his exquisite tenderness, delicacy, and 
refinement of taste—all, in a word, which combined to 
place him so far above most other pianists—is now added 
a riper, broader mental and physical development. The 
strength used is no longer a nervous force, but, rather a 
solid, sustained, cumulative power, with deep reserves that 
are strongholds in themselves. 

Paderewski's ardent love of Chopin and Liszt and his 
extraordinary subjectivity enable him to interpret their 
works as though they were improvisations, e carried 
the latter composer's superb E-flat concerto to its brilliant 
conclusion in a perfect fury of technique, and with no ap- 

yarent effort in the herculean task. In his own “ Fantaisie 

olonaise”—a work imbued with national color, original 
in theme and treatment of the modern resources of orches- 
tration, but inspired by the influence of the twc great 
masters whose compositions he had just rendered—M. 
Paderewski revealed his patriotism, his ample nature, in 
touch with all of the b est interests of this progressive 
age,and the unusual wealth of sentiment for which he 
has always been prized. Whether he was kindled hy the 
evident devotion of his hearers, or whether conditions and 
the rare beauty of his instrument stimulated his sensitive 
temperament to a rarely poetic mood, one may not know, 
but his performance of the Fantaisie was assuredly a more 
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icturesque disclosure than that heard during last season 
n London at the Queen’s Hall, with Mr. Nikisch and a 
most imposing body of musicians to supply the uccom- 
paniment. 

A Hungarian rhapsody and one of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words were graciously added as encores; and 
finally, to calm the excited listeners and send them forth 
with a benediction, M. Paderewski played—one might al- 
most say sung, bis touch is so vocal in its effects—a 
stick of Schumann's, a performance of the mosty lofty 
character, and, moreover, charmingly tactful in its inten- 
tion and power to dispose of the hitherto turbulent crowd 
of admirers. 


we OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


E have been to the international exhibition in the 

Champ de Mars to celebrate the centennial of the 
invention of lithography. It was opened by the Presi- 
dent a few days ago—everything in Paris nowadays is 
opened by the President. There was a band concert, and 
a buffet for gotiter, and we were all presented with a 
pretty little souvenir of the occasion, consisting of con- 
ventionalized green Jeaves and flowers on a white ground, 
lithographed on the premises. Lithography, to me, means 
Chéret and Grasset posters, for the poster mania has been 
specially rampant among us of late. Indeed, it’s rampant 
with everybody in Paris, so much so that it’s said there 














affiche in the collection of lithographs exposed, and went 
back to the exposition very early yesterday morning to 
prow! about and investigate for myself. I consider Paris 
by early morning « much more delightful and entrancing 
place than Paris by night. Yesterday as we crossed the 
Seine both it and the sky were blue, something quite rare, 
and the trees, in soft russet colors on the banks of the 
river, seemed to have tangled in their branches a touch of 
that lovely rose glow that is such a characteristic feature 
of our winters. In Paris there is always in dry cold wea- 
ther a faint prismatic coloring in the air. The dampness 
congeals, and the sun shining through it gives the refrac- 
tions and thousand impressionist effects that are never un- 
derstood in countries unenveloped in mist. That, I think, 
is half the secret of the splendid coloring of the Venetian 
and Dutch painters. Yesterday morning, in the bright 
sunshine, one would have said that endless prisms flashed 
the brilliant tones on the long rows of sign-boards between 
the Seine and the Champ de Mars. The posters were like 
fireworks. Chéret’s latest, although a little vulgar, pos- 
sesses more than ever his special characteristics of brill- 
iancy and evanescence. It's un advertisement of ‘‘ Lidia,” 
a concert-singer at the Olympia. Lidia’s face, framed in 
a great picture-hat of delicate, almost translucent green, 
is seen against a background of the purest, most intense 
blue—the Chéret blue. There is yellow somewhere in the 
picture, and the very décolleté corsage of her gown is 
wreathed with ethereal flowers in all the shades of rose. 
How Chéret manages to marry all these almost brutal con- 
trasts of color into a symphony, to give them the quality 
of intensity and yet of evanescence, and to give originali- 
ty of design and yet perfect harmony of line, never ceases 
to be a wonder to me. He is certainly an inventor, and 
one sees from the exhibition of lithography that the post- 
er of to-day is not in the least the result of a process of 
evolution, but that it sprang full-fledged from the brain of 
its creator. 

The exhibition is held in the Galerie Rupp, in which 
the long central hall is devoted to the machines, stones, 
and various implements used in lithographing, while in 
the adjoining rooms is the collection of lithographs, dis- 
played according to epochs and countries. The first lith- 
ograph ever made is shown, with the portrait of the in- 
ventor, a man named Alovs Senefelder. He was a Bava- 
rian, born in 1771, who died in 1834. He seems to have 
lived in Paris, however, and in the exhibition is a framed 
copy of the patent he took out on his invention, given to 
the ‘‘ Seigneur Senefelder (Aloys), domiciled at Paris, De- 
partment of the Scine, and living in the Rue Bourbon.” 
This was in 1791. His first attempts at lithography are 
not very brilliant. They consist of two melancholy- 
looking little branches of flowers, in black and white, 
and quite blurred, and a half-sheet of music called the 
**Feldmarsch.” 

It is scarcely before 1804 that lithography seems to have 
made really satisfactory pictures, and from that the prog- 
ress is slow but steady towards the exquisite reproduc- 
tions of the old masters made by the French and Dutch 
workers of to-day. In posters the Dutch are far behind 
the French, as well as the English and Americans. A 
modern handbill advertising tobacco, for instance, repre- 
sents a very neatly, finely executed Dutch interior, care- 
fully clouded with tobacco smoke proceeding from the 
pipes of three men sitting around a table in the centre, 
while to complete this picture of domestic felicity two 
cats are tranquilly sleeping under the chairs: It is as 
uninteresting and commonplace as possible, and absolute- 
ly devoid of any of the qualities of artistic sign-painting, 
the first great feature of which must be that of attracting 
and fixing the attention. 

Russia has nothing in the way of artistic posters, and 
her display of lithography is principally confined to chro- 
mo-lithographs of the most trying description, represent- 
ing images of the saints and pictures of the Emperor and 
Empress, and to lithographs on glass. Italy shows a style 
of work in lithography which as yet has never been done 
in France, and that is printing in colors on wood, which 
is done with wonderful fineness and delicacy. The wood 
lithographs are nearly all fine-lined designs, such as one 
sees on the tops of cigar-boxes, boxes of candied fruits, 
and the like; those on satin are for bonbon-bags, mouchoir- 
cases, and such things. These are all done at Turin, 
while such great pictorial posters as one sees in London 
to advertise Kiralfy are made by Ricordi of Milan. 

Perhaps some of the most interesting things in the ex- 
hibition are two or three of Chéret’s original designs, 
drawn roughly upon paper, the color scheme clearly de- 
fined, the lines sometimes scarcely more than indicated. 
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Chéret is bis own lithographer; that is. he draws his pic- 
tures himself upon the stone, so that for his effects he is 
never at the mercy of an artisan draughtsman. The print- 
ing afterwards, of course, can be done by any ordinary 
workman, I was fascinated by bree gv J the great ma- 
chines turning off posters with almost lightning rapidity, 
and learned for the first time that each color was printed 
separately. At the precise moment in which I was watch- 
ing, the two long rollers passing over the stone were cov- 
ered with blue ink, and were doing all the blue in the pic- 
ture; the next time it would be yellow, and so on. ne 
could appreciate the delicacy of execution in a tiny little 
Italian design that was showed me, done in twenty differ- 
ent colors. 

Making collections of posters in Paris, as I said in 
the beginning of my letter, is a fashionable mania that 
is quite putting stamp-collecting in the shade, The ar- 
tistle poster first made its appearance in France about 
1830, and the earliest men to take up that line of work 
were Gavarni, Nanteuil, Raffet, and Gustave Doré, who 
worked in monochrome. Jules Chéret, about ten years 
ago, first became possessed with the idea, ‘‘The street 
is triste; what can be done to make it gay?” and in- 
vented the highly colored poster for mural decoration. 
Now Grasset, Aman, Jean, Boutet de Monvel, Forain, 
Meunier, Léopold Stevens, and a host of the other great 
men have all distinguished themselves as makers of afiches 
Nearly all the young painters turn their hand to it, more 
or less. It gives them an opportunity to gratify what 
they call their ‘‘ curiosity about new sensations in art.” 

erhaps it will surprise you to hear that American 
posters are quite as much the thing in Paris as French 
posters in America. Yesterday I went over to a little 
salon called the ** Cent,” held in the rooms of the ** Plume.” 
It consists of a hundred painters, who associate themselves 
together to hold an annual exhibition, each one subscrib- 
ing a certain sum toward the expenses of the show. Chat- 
ting with a young French painter there, he told me that 
American posters were so much sought after now it was 
impossible to supply the demand, especially for Penficld’s 
series to advertise HARPER’Ss MaGazine. Penfield appeals 
to the French because his things embody-such a ‘keen 
sentimeut of race.” He draws types, and always with 
freshness and originality. Bradley, from an abstract point 
of view, is perhaps considered a greater man. I’ve been 


told by certain critics that there was nobody who sur- ° 


him in a certain sort of sentiment of composition 
and variety of procedure and execution. Another young 
American—I take for granted be’s young—who seems to 
be attracting a great deal of attention in his line here, is 
Womrath, a pupil of Grasset. He has three or four things 
at the ‘* Cent,” very original, and extremely decorative. 
Fernand Fau, Cuzals, Paul Berthon, Louis Mange, Henri 
Bontet, are some of the other best known men there, nearly 
all of them this year showing — in the genre of dec- 
oration, ATHARINE De Forest. 





DRESS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


8 the toilettes worn at the Grand Prix set the Paris 
styles for the following season, so those worn at the 
Horse Show decide the fashions of out-of-door gowns for 
New York. Novelty succeeded novelty day after day 
and evening after evening, until it is difficult tosum them 
up, yet these were less in the cut and design of the gowns 
than in their glowing colors, their unusual combinations, 
and in the richness and variety of the fabrics. 

As had been anticipated, the gowns made after Paquin’s 
models were the success of the week, and those already 
noted in these columns were worn by the most fashionable 
women—first, that with the Louis Seize coat; second, that 
with the fur waist; and finally many with braided waists. 
Velvet gowns of the new fancy weaves prevailed; there 
were broadcloth gowns combined with velvet, fur, or 


brocade. Fancy cloths with shaggy surface were much * 


used, and a few gowns were made of fur. With all were 
trimmings of fur, braid, and lace, except in the extremely 
severe and exquisitely fitted tailor gowns, where even 
braiding was omitted, a riding-habit being copied as near- 
ly as possible, and completed by the simplest turned-over 
collar and cuffs of white Irish linen. 

Among colors perhaps green was most often seen, for 
when not used for the entire gown it entered into those of 
other colors, just as nature uses it with flowers of every 
hue. A decided fancy for bright royal blue developed 
during the week, not only for strictly tailor-made cloth 
gowns worn during the morning, but for very elaborate 
Louis Seize costumes of velvet worn in the boxes in the 
evening. One of the latter, made by Mrs. Connelly, and 
worn first at the Marlborough wedding, had the velvet 
pile indented in crossing lines forming very small dia- 
monds. The Louis Seize coat embroidered with gold 
along the open front has revers and collar of white satin 
striped most effectively with tails of Russian sable. A 
soft vest of white satin is nearly covered with appliqué 
lace. Buttons of turquoise and rhinestones are placed 
on the edge of the coat from bust to waist. The gigot 
sleeves of velvet have white satin cuffs trimmed with fur. 
The velvet skirt is of most graceful shape. 

Some extremely gay and very novel gowns with skirt 
of bright plaid had a tucked yoke and bishop sleeves of 
very rich peau de soie in chameleon colors following 
those in the plaid. The waist was a coat-basque, one of 
black broadcloth having the tabbed basques edged with 
sable. The peau de soie showed green, blue, red, and 
orange in various lights, and really represented a guimpe, 
though set on the black coat as a yoke in eighteen cross- 
wise tucks that brought it low on the bust. The widest bish- 
op sleeves yet seen were of the peau de soie tucked around 
all above the elbow, their straight fulness below gathered 
at the wrist into turned-over cuffs of the black cloth edged 
with sable. Instead of a collar,a pinked ruffle of peau 
de soie stood erect after being deeply shirred on the lower 
edge and banded above with sable. The full front closed 
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under a box-pleat of the peau de soie, extending to the 
fur belt and dotted with gold buttons. 

Among the broadcloth gowns those with a coat of vel- 
vet or of flowered b @ were most numerous, Per- 
haps the most elegant were those with a Paquin vest of 
the cloth trimmed with appliqué lace in two long rows, 

artly gathered, partly applied flatly. So many baby- 
amb waists have been made for cloth gowns, the furriers 
complain that dressmakers bave exhausted their supply. 
Very young women wear these glossy black fur waists, 
with sleeves and skirt of raspberry red and of mulberry 
cloths, The vest is then of gay shot silk crossed in dia- 
mond shape with ribbon or with gold braid. Immense 
epaulettes or a collar of cloth is bordered with fur and 
braid. Bishop's purple and violet cloth gowns are not 
thought too sombre for quite young women, and are richly 
braided by tailors-with gold cord in very iutricate designs. 
Even a black cloth gown can be made very effective when 
Redfern adds a full vest of emerald-green velvet almost 
overwrought with gold. He also makes braided vests of 
cloth of a color contrasting with that of the gown, as a 
blouse vest of tan-colored cloth in a waist of bright royal- 
blue cloth braided with mixed blue and gold om These 
vests, it should be added, are full at neck and belt, and 
are all in one piece, hooked invisibly on the left under a 
short jacket front. 

A picturesque novelty showing the free use of furs by 
dressmakers is a gathered belted jacket-waist of fur—baby- 
lamb, sable, or seal.skin. This is made as full as a blouse, 
and extends a few inches below the waist in full coat ef- 
fect, and is held by a Russian belt of filigree gold and 
large cabochons, green stones, or else pale blue tur- 
quoises. A sable jacket with gold and turquoise belt has 
enormous gigot sleeves of brown velvet tucked above the 
elbow in row after row around the arm. The fur of the 
jacket is extended up in a flaring collar, which is filled in- 
side close to the neck with puffy ruffles of soft black net 
just in the way chiffon has long been used. 

Another novelty equally effective is the Russian jacket 
of velvet all laid in pleats, with sleeves made of a new 
clipped fur, black and glossy, and cut in little half-circles, 
row after row, then bordered with velvet richly wrought 
with jet. This jacket is charming in green velvet laid in 
broad side-pleats from neck to belt in the back, but fall- 
ing far below the belt in front. The belt is of black satin 
ribbon, and loops of the same ribbon form the largest 
ruche yet made for the neck. Some golden-brown osivet 
that is almost a capucive shade lights up the black fur of 
the quaint sleeves, where it is introduced amid the richly 
jewelled green velvet border. 

Velvet jackets that are distinctly French have the 
straight box-cout buck hanging from the neck in one 
wrond box-plicat, while others have two Watteau-like double 
box-pleats holding their great fulness. Some of these are 
in the new fancy velvets, and others quite plain, while 
still others are made of rich satin brocades. In some of 
these a belt is used, and the pleated back falls out beyond 
the belt, disclosing the waist. All such jackets are very 
short, and most of them have a large collar of chinchilla. 
The pretty black velvet jackets worn last year, with fiited 
back and straight front trimmed with chinchilla, are 
used again, enhanced by rich buttons of tinted pearl, cut 
steel, or of colored stones and gilt. The cloth jackets 
worn are usually parts of tailor gowns, and are of simple 
shape, with widely strapped seams. Covert coating of 
soft surface, almost fleecy, is liked for such jackets. 

Although we write of jackets, capes were the favorite 
wraps of Horse Show visitors, as they were easily laid 
aside in the boxes and for the promenade. But they were 
legion, scarcely any two being alike. Velvet and fur al- 
ternate with fur and velvet in these rich wraps. Some of 
the newest velvet capes had a stole of Russian sable sur- 
mounting them, the fur flaring upward in a Medicis collar 
lined with white Venetiun guipure lace. Other capes of 
black velvet, from Paquin designs, had white most effec- 
tively introduced in a vandyked yoke of moiré over- 
wrought with jet embroidery in cobweb pattern, while 
the high collar and long revers were of white satin cov- 
ered with small puffs of appliqué lace and net. In many 
ways a tendency is seen toward using fine Brussels net in 
stead of more fragile chiffon for puffs, pleatings, and 
ruches on elegant wraps. 

The chinchilla cape, full on the shoulders, is perhaps 
the most chic of all fur wraps, rivalling even tiiose of Rus- 
sian sable, because it is considered more youthful looking 
A novelty is the moufflier or Asiatic chinchilla cape of 
very deep downy fleece, made up with vel vet—cerise,emer- 
ald, or purple—pleated about the top in round folds in 
yoke-shape, then extending up as a flaring collar, com- 
pleted at the top by the new deep fur. Other very 
striking fur capes are of brown fox or of the fine silver- 
fox, formed of the entire skins of two animals, the head, 
paws, and feet all being made to serve as trimming. 
Small jabots of cerise or of black velvet are also added. 
The favorite small collar of fur with young women is of 
chinchilla, cut in six square tabs, two in front and back, 
with larger tabs as epauleties that extend out on broad 
sleeves. 

Soft-crowned hats are the fancy of the moment, whether 
of velvet, fur, or satin. A regular Tam o’ Shanter made 
of black velvet is commended by Madame Louise for very 
young faces. It has ornaments of strass stones, with a 
high curling ostrich tip and a bushy aigrette, while some 
light-colored velvet folds, turquoise or rose, are added 
along the left next the hair, But it almost vulgarizes the 
picturesque Rembrandt hats and Angelo toques to say they 
have *‘Tam crowns.” Among these one worn by Mrs. 
Vanderbilt is of violet velvet, having «a low broad crown 
of a single puff, while the stiff narrow brim is overlaid 
with bunches of Parma violets lying in their glossy green 
leaves. A large high white aigrette is on the left side 
near the back. A smaller hat worn by her daughter, the 
Duchess of Marlborough, has a soft crown of sable, with 
also a violet-covered brim. ‘‘ There is no millinery with- 
out violets,” says Madame Louise, and their popularity 
seems perennial, especially with women of English tustes. 
Flower-covered brims are a decided feature, the flowers 
often being large roses or poppies of any color one fan 
cies, and in contrast to the velvet crown, 

Small hats for wearing with tailor gowns are of plaited 
chenille braid on the brim, with a soft low crown of satin 
or velvet. Bunches of black and white quills, erect tails 
of fur, or else rather modest aigrettes, are the trimming. 
Felt sailor hats and Alpine hats with indented crowns are 

- still used. 
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Fur-tTRiMMED Eventne CAPE 


For pattern and description see No. X. on puttern-sheet Supplement. 


SOME HINTS FOR A LITTLE 
GIRL'S WINTER CLOTHES 


i &- last month has been so warm and 
so beautiful that it bas been hard to 

s sell ap to solving the problem 
of winter clothes Even where the chil- 
dren are concerned it takes time and 
thought, and the cold weather will be 
upon us before we know it, as well as 
other duties and claims upon our time 
A list carefully made out, 
and a day or two given to the shopping 
things fairly settled 
First there come 

If those worn last year are 
perhaps they can be passed 
along to a younger member of the fa 
mily, or, if impaired, they may be worth 
mending and can be used as night-shirts 
An all-wool shirt of a good quality and 
make is the most satisfactory, and can be 
bought for a child of five years for $1 70. 
These should last for three seasons Un 
der-drawers can be bought of the same 
kind, though generally something less ex 
A cotton 


give on 


and interests 


ought to see some 
and others started 
the shirts 
Loo small 





pensive and less heavy will do 
and wool mixture for about 75 cents 
makes a good garment. The V-shaped 
under-waists come ready-made from 50 
cents to $1 a piece, or can be made at 
home out of white twill that eomes for 
the purpose at 14 cents a yard. Sew on 
to these flat bone buttons, which wash 
better than linen ones. White drawers 
can be bought from 25 cents a pair, ac 
cording to size and trimming. Those 
with ruffles of embroidery cost about 40 
cents a pair. The flannel skirts should 
be on separate cambric waists, and if new 
ones are to be bought,a good quality of 
Shaker flannel comes for 65 cents a yard. 
These are prettier when scalloped and 
worked with embroidery silks, but also 
can be finished with a deep hem and feath- 
er-stitching. On the outside of the waist 
of the flannel skirt should be sewed the 
buttons for the white petticoats, as it is 
not necessary to put them on a separate 
waist 

The white petticoats can be mude of a 
domestic cambric, tucked around the bot- 
tom and trimmed with embroidery. Can- 
ton flannel is best for the night-gowns, 
and at 12 cents or 14 cents is sufficiently 
good. Three and a half yards will make 


Fig. 1.—APpron ror GrrL FROM 


8 To 9 YEARS OLD. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


a simple full night-gown. The wrap- 
per is pretty made of eider-down flan- 
nel or a heavy cotton and wool mixed 
flannel. A wool blanket that is no long- 
er in use will cut into a warm wrapper 
for winter wear. Heavy black cotton 
stockings are considered preferable by 
some to those of wool. hese can be 
bought for 45 cents a pair; and the 
shoes, which should always be of the 
best make, cost $2 50 a pair—that is, 
for walking shoes. Slippers cost about 
$1 75, and rubbers 30 cents. 

If the dresses are to be of wool, one 
for every day can be of a plaid materi- 
al. These are very much worn this 
year, and come in a large variety of 
checks and colors, varying in price from 
75 cents to $2 a yard. They are ser- 
viceable for kindergarten or school 
dresses, and can be trimmed with nar- 
row velvet ribbon and brightened up 
with a broad collar of white embroid- 
ery. These collars are very pretty and 
becoming worn with stuff dresses. A 
small blue and white or brown and 
white check makes a nice every-day 
dress, and some of the cashmeres in 
plain soft colors trimmed with fine écru 
embroidery are pretty for best. The 
coat should be heavy, made with a hea- 
vy interlining or a wadded lining, un- 
less it is a beaver-cloth, which is heavy 
enough of itself,and only needs a silk lin- 
ing in the sleeves and waist. A soft felt 





Fig. 4.—Back or Griru's FRocK, 
Fra, { 





JACKET. 








Frock ror Girt FROM 11 To 13 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. III. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


Fig. 2.—Youne Lapy’s TarLor Gown witH 


For other views, pattern, and description see No. VIL. 
on pattern-sheet 


Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Frock ror Grru From 14 TO 
15 Years o1p.—([See Fig. 4.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 














































PARIS CALLING COSTUME, 


hat trimmed with broad ribbon of a contrasting color and 
quills is pretty for every day, while one with feathers is 
always becoming to a child and is pretty for best. Gloves 
for children cost almost as much as for grown people; 
but one pair for best will answer, while mittens for 35 
cents a pair will do for every day. Dark ribbed wool 
leggings cost from 75 cents to $1 a pair, and will be need- 
ed on very cold days and for playing in the snow. 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


NE of the striking novelties of the season, a model 

from Mile. Piret of Paris, is a calling and afternoon 
gown of yellow royal faille. This is of the shade known 
as sulphur yellow, and is toned down by the use of glacé 
velvet of mauve and gold shades. The waist has a high 
corselet with basques and revers made of the velvet, also 
asmall velvet collarette. ‘The revers are pleated quite full 
on the shoulders, and there are mousquetaire cuffs of the 
velvet with flaring revers at the elbows. All the velvet 
parts of this corsage are most effectively bordered with a 
very narrow feather trimming in dark violet shades. The 
top of the corsage and the sleeve puffs are of the yellow 
faille. The skirt, also of faille, falls in many deep folds 
in the back and toward the side, and is entirely plain. 

A large hat of violet felt has velvet facing on part of 
the brim. Wings of violet and gold shades and black os- 
trich plumes are the trimming. 

A modest walking toilette from the Maison Aine of 
Paris is of fancy wool of the shade called bleu de France. 
The front of the corsage forms two round pleats, and has 
pleated revers dropping from the shoulders, It opens on 
a narrow Vest of very light beige-colored faille, which, like 
the cravat and belt, is brocaded with blue velvet flowers 
in relief. Plain faille of the same shade is finely pleated 
as a collar and cuffs. Small buttons of dull gilt are down 
the pleats of the corsage. The flowered cravat passes 
around the neck and is knotted in front. The belt, also 
flowered, starts high in the side seams and laps in front to 
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fall below in points. Black mohair braid trims the revers. The sleeves 
have drooping puffs of the 1830 style. - The skirt is in round pleats all 
around the back and sides, and is trimmed with black mohair braid. 

A black felt hat with blue velvet facing in the brim is trimmed with 
blue ostrich feathers and loops of blue velvet and Dresden ribbon, 


PARIS CONCERT TOILETTES. 
See illustration on front page. 


Lie picturesque gowns are creations of the Maison Worth for Pari- 
sienne amateurs—mondaines who sing at concerts given for charity in 
the drawing-rooms of their friends. The very rich princesse gown is of 
pale salmon velvet spangled and embroidered with silver. It has a low cor- 
sage ornamented on the front and back with a design wrought in pearl and 
silver embroidery. Half-long puffed sleeves of white satin are elaborately 
embroidered with large pearls, and are draped at the top by bows of satin 
ribbon, with their ends ornamented with pearls. The graceful trained 
skirt has side panels of white satin bordered with pearls, starting from the 
top under an ornament really a brooch, but which the French merchants 
persist in calling a cabochon, which really means an uncut stone. 

In marked contrast with this light gown is one of black satin slightly re- 
lieved by white. The corsage, made over bands of black and white mousse- 
line de soie, is formed of a motif or single ornament of jet in very open 
design. It is shaped to fall below the tips of the shoulders, showing their 
prettiest curve in 1830 fashion, and is held up by bretelles orshoulder-straps 
made of strands of jet. To complete the corsage are sleeves formed of two 
short puffs of black satin and a flounte of black silk muslin striped with 
jet spangles. A belt of black silk muslin has a chou on either side. The 
skirt of black satin is enriched by a wide flounce of black mousseline de 
soie, upon which fall rows of jet spangles. 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS. 
See illustrations on page 932, 


Ts present, and second, Loan Exhibition of Portraits, which was open- 
ed at the Academy of Design on the 30th of October, and which is 
not to be closed until the 7th of December, is in many ways more inter- 
esting than that first one held in New York, also at the Academy, and for 
the benefit of the same. charities—St. John’s Guild and the Orthopedic 
Hospital—during the autumn of 1894, 

Portraits of men and portraits of women and children have now been in- 
troduced, and a more distinct appeal’ made to the artistic sense, without so 
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decided a deference being paid to the traditions of society. 
Portraits, for instance, which last year were quietly kept 
out of the exhibition in order that a certain social atmos- 
phere might the better be preserved, are on the walls to- 
day, to the delight of those who care for pictures in them. 
selves, and who are perhaps without au understanding of 
those flue shades and distinctions which make up the life 
of the leisure classes 

A collection of portraits exhibited to raise money for 
charitable purposes must, in the very nature of things, be 
so selected that the manifold instincts of a paying public 
shall be appealed to. Lt is not enough that the art-lover 
shall be satisfied, nor that to the student of physiogno 
mics a fresh field may be opened. The eager, inquisitive, 
curious public must be satisfied, else no doilars are gained; 
aud there is nothing that satisties this inquisitive public 
so well as the seeing of things ordinarily kept from them, 
yet about which much is said. The most careless of ob 
servers may recognize this at all times for himself. He 
recognized it last year in the crowds that thronged about 
the portraits of certain women in the exhibition. He has 
only, this year, to go into the south gallery, where that 
ove portrait of Miss Consuelo Vanderbilt, guarded by de 
tectives, is hung, to see it again for himself. There are 
other pictures in this exhibition which in the world of 
art will outlive the recollection of this, but it is to this 
picture nevertheless that the visitor goes first, before it 
and by it that the largest groups of people stand all day 

M. Carolus Duran must have understood when Miss 
Vanderbilt posed for him that one day the portrait would 
hang in the galleries of Blenheim. It has all the air of a 
Gainsborough about it, of being adapted to ducal halls 
There is the set English landscape, with tall trees in the 
distance; the high pillars of a marble portico rise behind 
her. With along staff in ber right hand, and the end of 
her white robe and its pink trimmings thrown over ber 
arm, she descends the broad steps protected by a marble 
balustrade, just the tip of a pointed pink slipper peering 
beneath the hem of her skirt. There are youth and beau 
ty, grace and lightness, movement and dignity, all in this 
portrait; but so there are in other portraits in this very 
room, which yet lack that something which this one dis 
tinctly possesses—the certainty of belonging to an envi 
ronment quite set apart from the every-day and the col 
orless 

I'he inquisitive public has much else to satisfy it in 
this exhibition, but for that other half of the world which 
loves art for its own sake even more is prepared. There 
are the masterly portraits by Bonnat, more particularly 
the one of Governor Morton. Bonnat’s work is distin 
guished by a certain triumph over the textures of clothes, 
with an absolute reproduction of the man inside who 
wears them. It is this which makes his portraits so pow 
erful. Mr. Alden Weir seeks his ends through a different 
channel, and while his brush ignores Bonnat’s aims, his 
canvases never lack a certain air of unmistakable refine 
ment in whatever new departure he chooses to make. 
Quite distinct in aim and scope from these are the por 
trait of Miss Shepard by Mr. B. C. Porter, and of ‘* A Lady 
in White” by Jobn Alexander, an artist whose work has 
made a deep impression. ‘These two men differ widely 
in treatment and color, Mr. Alexander showing tie mark 
ed influence of the advanced French school in the hand 
ling of his pigments, Mr. Porter being distinguished by 
the richer coloring and more exact methods of that con- 
servative school which he so admirably represents. 

No one passes the portrait of Mrs. James Creelman, the 
wife of a newspaper correspondent, without a pause of 
admiration and delight. Neither can any pass those two 
by Zorn without one of enthusiasm In those of Mr 
'T’. M. Wheeler and of Mr. G. H. Bend, Zorn gives you a 
superb modelling about the head, a marvellous manage 
ment of light; and he gives you something more than 
this—he gives you the man behind the paint, the man of 
to-day, the man of our time and of our condition, who 
belongs as distinctly to us as the men of Franz Hals 
belonged to his day. Zorn is explicit always. Not so 
much can be said of the work of some other men repre- 
sented there,men who seem to be walking in a world of 
strange confusion, It is said by some critics that those 
artists who in oils are trying to imitate pastel, and who 
succeed only in producing an effect as of chalk, have been 
led away,even though unconsciously, by the influence of 
Cazin, who was first a china-painter, working on unbaked 
porous clay, and who, when he broadened into landscape, 
could not break away from the liquid swimming medium 
But flesh and blood, which belong to portraits, are differ 
ent from gray skies and rough stable walls, and the por 
trait-painter who imitates Cazin's method is sure some 
day to be shipwrecked 

There are portraits here by Beckwith, Sargent, Wil 
liam Chase, Mrs. Leslie Cotton, Reynolds, and Romney 
And there are portraits of Mrs. Pinchot, Mrs. Potter Pal 
mer, Shelley at fourteen, Mr. Edwin Booth, Laurence Hut 
ton. The little Beatrice Goelet which has beew talked 
about ever since its first exhibition half a dozen years ago 
is also here 

Mr. Henry Marquand is still, as last year, chairman of 
the executive committee, Mr. Hamilton Bell the new sec 
retary, and Mr. Osgood Welsh the treasurer—Mr. James 
Speyer, Mr. Charles T. Barney, Mr. William F. King, 
Dr. H. Walter Webb, and Mr. Robert F. Waller, Jun., 
being associated with them. On the ladies’ committee 
are Mrs. Robert B. Potter, Mrs. Henry Winthrop Gray, 
Mrs. John A. Lowery, Mrs. Charles de Rham, Jun., Mrs. 
J. Hobart Warren, Mrs. Adolph Ladenberg, and Mrs. M. 
Dwight Collier. On the artists’ committee are Francis 
Lathrop, chairman, J. Carroll Beckwith, William M. 
Chase, H. Siddons Mowbray, Benjamin C. Porter, Stan- 
ford White, and Eastman Jolnson. 

The academy for the opening day was dressed with 


chrysanthemums and palms, and hung with tapestries” 


and silks borrowed from studios. The band played, and 
tea was poured in the room in which Mr. Breese has his 
photographs. Itisa pretty sight on Thursday afternoons, 
and well worth the extra admission price, the ladies in 
their graceful gowns themselves pictures framed in a 
wonderful setting, and one loves to hear the crisp bits of 
criticism, to watch the flutter of fans, to stand by while 
friends meet and exchange pleasant greetings. New York 
has nothing more charming than these informal social 
gatherings. From the faces in the room we glance to the 
faces on the walls. The miniatures are in cases hanging 
from the balustrade of the gallery and over the stairs, so 
that the passageway is not obstructed. This new arrange- 
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ment has one other advantage—those who lean over the 
balustrade to study the beauties under the glass are also 
in a position to study, without seeming to do so, those 
other beauties who come up the main stairway. 

An annual exhibition of portraits seems now to be prom- 
ised a permanent place among us, and certainly there aré 
few things we are ready to welcome more warmly 

Lititm HAMILTON FRENCH. 


“THE OTHER MAN.” 
A Parlor Comedy 
BY GRACE LIVINGSTON FURNISS. 


DRAMATIS PERSONA: 


Mr. Oopen Dwyer, a rising young lawyer. 

Puvisss, his loving bride 

Row ns, their maid 

Messencun No, 114, who és late, of covree, but useful when he does arrive, 


Time. —Hvening 

Scenst.—Drawing-room of their apartment in the Murray 
Hill. Discovered at rise, Phyliis at piano, playing, Og 
den leaning back in easy-chair by table, C., looking intense 
ly bered. Newspaper by his side on floor ; magazines, ete., 
on table. He yawns; sits up, glances at watch, then at 
clock, then over his shoulder at Phyllis; yawns again. 
Picks up paper; glances at it ; dropact again ; starts up in 


desperation. Phyllis stops playing ; rises. He sinks back 

in chair resignedly 

Phyllis. Isn't that lovely, darling? 

Ogden. Exquisite [Drums distractedly on table. 

Phyllis, Now shall I play your favorite, *‘ The Rippling 
Broow”? 

Ogden, Not on any account; 1 mean, don’t trouble. I 


don't feel quite like music to-night—that is, more than 
our neighbors provide. (As if in answer to his lines, the 
** High-Schoot Cadet” is played vigorously on piano off.) 
Ah! you hear! 

Phyllis (running behind his chair) 
ache? | Leans over ; kisses his forehead. 

Ogden. No [Jerks his head away R 

Phyllis (laying her chin fondly on his head). Did his 
mean old business go wrong? 

Ogden. No | Jerks his head to L. 

Phyllis (clasping her hands under his chin, tilts his head 
back). Was um as cross as a bear? 

Ogden (releasing himself, sits forward out of her reach) 
No 

Phyllis. Something must be wrong 
ling. 

Ogden (rising). Good heavens! Phyllis, if you want 
me to be sentimental, don’t give me corned beet for din 
ner. ‘The two are incompatible. (Music stops.) Ah! 
some oue has killed that fiend! 

| Crosses to mantel ; looks at clock 

Phyllis. 1 am sorry about the dinuer, but you said we 
must start on an econumical basis | Follows him. 

Ogden. Salt leather is not an economical basis. lt is 
foundation for a divorce, or ought to be 

Phyllis. We will never have it again! (Hmbraces him; 
he rolis up his eyes rexignedly.) Isu't it funuy, Ogden, to 
be keeping house just by our two selves? 1 halt expect 
mamma or the boys to walk in all the time. Oh, l am 40 
happy! 

Ogden. Naturally. So am I. (Gently puts her arms 
down ; edges away.) We ought to be, and we are—we are. 

Phyllis. Vii tell you what we'll do to- night; we'll play 
casino. 

Ogden. 1 hate casino! [ Edges away. 

Phyllis. Why, you used to love it when we were engaged! 

Ogden. My deur, a man loves to play anything with his 
Siancée. 

Phyllis. But not with his wife. 


Does his booful head 


Do tell me, dar 


I see. 

[ Takes out handkerchief. 

Ogden. Now don’t be a—er—impulsive. (Takes her 
hand ; pats it gently.) There is nothing I should like bet- 
ter than a nice quiet game of casino—if | were not obliged 
—obliged to go to the club. 

Phyllis. You were there last night. 

Ogden. Was 1? Oh yes, I remember. You see, dar 
ling, a man simply must show up at his club now and 
thea. 

Phyllis. 1 don’t call three nights in succession now and 
then. And you wouldn't if you were (sobbing) hap—hap- 
py in your home and satisfied with your wife. 

Ogden. 1 assure you I am both happy and satisfied— 

Phyllis (passionately). What is this cloud that has come 
between us? Tell me—l beseech you—l implore you— 
tell me where I fall short of your ideal! 

Ogden. Don’t make a scene, my dear little girl. (Puts 
his arm around her ; leads her to sofa.) Don’t cry—please 
dou’t. (Sitting with her.) You are all my fancy puinted 
you—and more. 

Phyllis. Then why do you leave me for that horrid 
club and those odious men? 

Ogden. Oh, I must see the fellows now and then. 

[| Glances pathetically at clock. 


Phyllis. 1 see; I bore you. ries eyes. 
Oyden. Far from it. No man ever had a more charm- 
ing, agreeable, or entertaining wife. [Stifles yawn. 


Phylits. Yet you leave me for a lot of stupid men. 

Ogden. There's the point—men. A fellow needs a whiff 
of man now and then to tone ragahe It’s like the cockney: 
transplant bim to green fields and he mopes for the roar 
of the city, the beer-shops, the evening paper, the gas and 
glitter of the gin-palace—in short, for his natural atmos- 


phere. [ Rises. 
Phyllis. But you're not a cockney. 
Ogden. ‘Yhat was only a figure of speech. Man is a 


brute, you know, and bis natural atmosphere is two thou- 
sand feet lower than woman's, He likes club life—er— 
you could hardly understand—er—and when he marries 
—er— 

Phyllis. Well? 

Ogden. When he marries he drops into a nest of roses, 
so to speak. The atmosphere is too rarefied, too perfumed 
—er—he can’t breathe—er—his happiness feels a bit tight 
in the collar—an@,he likes to lay it off and get back to the 
old life now and then. 

Phyllis. Oh, oh! Goes to mantel ; turns her back. 

Ogden (persuasivel ). It’s a tonic, you know—and when 
he returns he is all freshened up, ready—er— 

Phyllis (scornfully). Ready for another dose. 
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Bowe. Now what a wrong-headed way of looking at 
things! 

Pyillis. It is exactly as mamma said: there is nothing 
quite so flat as a bride when the fizz is off the honey-moon. 

( Crosses.) And it’s all off ours, 

Ogden. Not at all— 

Phyllis (turning). I regret having bored you so horri- 
bly. I did not imagine you would find the matrimonial 
yoke so oppressive after six short weeks. 

Ogden. Lf you would permit— 

Phyllis (cutting him short). Oh, go to the club. Don’t 
let me stifle you any longer. Go! 

Ogden. Now what a perverse way of taking me! I 
merely meant that our honey-moon was over— 

Phyllis. 1 can see that. 

Ogden. Certainly; aud it was delightful; but that sort of 
thing becomes cloying after a bit, eh? (A to Phyl- 
lis, who remains silent.) So the sensible thing is for me 
to go about with the fellows, while you have people in to 
amuse you. Afternoon teas; all that sort of thing. Eh? 

Phyllis. 1 despise that sort of thing. A lot of women 
gabbling and drinking tea is a poor exchange for a lover. 

Ogden. 1 didn’t mean women; quite the contrary. Men. 
Nice jolly fellows dropping in for music, or a hot supper- 

afier the play; all that sort of thing. 

Piyllis (with dignity). I see. You wish me to become 
a married flirt; anything that will take me off your hands. 

Ogden (concealing smile). My dear girl, your affection for 
me is so intense that I could always trust you. Believe 
me, I shall never play the jealous husband. 

Phyllis. No; jealousy implies love. 

Ogden. Stuff! It is a mere matter of temperament. I 
wus not born jealous. 

[‘‘ High- me i54 Cadet” begins again; he at once becomes 
nervou 

Phyllis. Yon m “y die so, though. However, do not let 
me keep you out o (Bnet natural atmosphere. Go to the 
club. natches book; flings herself into chair. 

Ogden (also cited Oh no. I'll stay home. Charming 
prospect; three hundred and sixty-five evenings of unal- 
loyed, unadulterated, uninterrupted domestic bliss, and— 
(closing his eyes) casino! (Starts up desperately; fires a book 
at the wall.) Confound the man who wrote that tune! I 
wake to it—shave, breakfast, dine, and play cards to that 
tum-tum-tum! [ Paces about. 

Phyllis. Well, go to the club and get rid of it. 

Ogden. No! (Hesitates.) N—no—well, I—I think per- 
haps | will. Just to get my mail—my mail, you know. 
(Going to door.) I willcome right back; but if I don’t—er 
—er— 

Phyllis (rising). You need not be afraid. 
the least intention of sitting up for you. 

Ogden (embarrassed). Quite a (Airily.) Well, good- 
night, darling! Kisses his hand ; exit joyously. 

Phyllis (weeping). And this is the end—no, "the beginning 
—of my life with Ogden. Oh, how cruel men are! They 
teach us all that love may mean, and when we know the 
lesson by heart—they close the book. (Sods.) If I only 
had a dry handkerchief! (Hunts in pocket, sobbing; puils 
out note; starts to dry her eyes with it.) Ouch! Whata 
fool I am! (Glaneing at it.) Mamma gave me this tw- 
day and told me to read it after my first quarrel with 
Ogden. And I said— Well, we did quarrel, after all. 
( Tosses her head as she opens note.) 1 can imagine mamma's 
advice: Control your temper; be submissive; efface your- 
self. (Glancing over note.) Why! (Reading again.) 
Upon my word! (Reads aloud.) ‘‘ How to keep row 
at home: Give him all the comforts of a club in his own 
house, and don’t be always around. Give hima chance to 
miss you. Remember that absence makes the heart grow 


I have not 


fonder, and that love thrives best in a cold climate.” 
(Turns note over.) That's all! Why, she talks just like 
Ogden! (Sighs.) I suppose I have been a nuisance. 


I've adored and worshipped and cane. and wept all over 
the place, until poor Ogden is nearly dead. (Briskly.) 
Well, I can take a hint. I don’t know what all the com- 
forts of a club are, but I'll learn. And as to going out, 
mamma shall take me to the theatre this evening. (Rings 
bell ; Robins enters.) Ring up a messenger, Robins. I 
want one to escort me to mamma. 

Robins. Yes,’m; but I’m afraid you'll have to wait. This 
is their busy hour. 

Phyllis. 1 know. 

Robins. Yes,’m. 

Phyllis. Now if Ogden only would come back early 
and find me out, it would be simply perfect! (Sighs.) 
But he won't. Men marry for all the comforts of a home, 
and go to the club to find them. Anyhow (moving to 
door) 1 can tell him that I was out. Beit. 
Bell rings. Ogden enters quickly, carrying bunch of roses; 

uses in door. 

Ogden. Phyllis! (Coming forward.) Phyllis, my dear! 
Where is she? Ah! sobbing her heart out in some corner. 
Poor little soul! it was brutal to destroy all her illusions 
with one fell swoop, but I had to make her understand 
that once a bride is not to be always a bride. How she 
cried! 


Keep on ringing until you get one. 
Exit. 


(Phyllis heard singing a lively air.) 

y (amazed). Not much heart-break in that voice. 
Ah! (Laughs.) She heard me come in and is playing at 
indifference. 

Phyllis enters, wearing theatre hat, carrying wrap, fan, 
opera-glass ; starts on epee Ogden. 
Phyllis. Oh! You came bae 
Ogden. 1 didn’t go. 1 hadn't the heart to. 
Phyllis (aside). My p\an is spoiled. 
Ogden (joining her, presents flowers). There, my dear! 
Phyllis (taking them). Wat are these? 
Ogden. A peace- —? 
Phyllis (indifferently). ae com very fresh, are they? 
icks them in vase on mantel. 
Ogden (mortified). They wa a nice fresh January price 
on them. However, 1 Pas intended a bit of sentiment. 
(Slips his arm around her.) 1 wounded your dear little 
feelings, and returned to kiss and make up. 
[ Tries to kiss her. 
Phyllis (poking him off with fan). Go away; you will 
spoil my hair. [Crosses ; lays wrap by table. 
(astonished). 1 beg your pardon. 
yllis. So you are not going to the club, after all? 
Ogden (provoked). No, 1am not. [Goes up; takes off coat. 
Phyllis (aside). 1 hope the climate is cob enough to suit 
mamma. 
Ogden (returning). Perhaps you were going out your- 
f? 
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Phyllis. Well, I was. 
: Geng to console yourself for my absence. 
is, Partly— 
pwr (slipping his arm around her). I thought so— 
hyllis (drawing away). Why on earth don’t you go to 
the club, Ogden? 
there. 
Ogden. You want me to go? 
Phyllis, 1 don’t mind. Fou were right; we see too 
much of each other. There’s been too much billing and 
cooing—um— Well, love thrives best in a cold climate. 
nm. You speak as though it was a St. Bernard dog. 
Ah! Your mother has been here. She told you that. 
Phyllis. She has not been here. 
Ogden. Humph! That idea about cold weather is all 
your own? 


You know that you are dying to be 


Phyllis. Good gracious! credit me with some brains. - 


You have showered me with ferocious hints to be less 
affectionate for the last week. 1 have simply taken the 
hints. 

Ogden. And made that unwomanly epigram yourself? 

Phyllis (slowly). Y-e-es. 

Ogden. | am sorry to hear it. 
that sort of thing to men. 
than the woman who reasons. 

Phyllis. Or more annoying than one who doesn’t. 
suid so yourself; you begged me to be reasonable, 

n. The reasonable woman obeys, without reasoning. 

Phyllis. 1 won't— 

Ogden. Well, 1 warn you that a man doesn’t care to 
chop logic with his wife. If she persists he doesn’t come 
home—he simply doesn’t come home. 

Phyllis. And if she is sweet and womanly she bores him, 
and he goes out—he simply goes out! So it comes to the 
same thing—husbands are always out. 

Ogden. ‘That's not an epigram. 

Phyllis. No, it’s a fact. 

[They confront each other in angry silence, then turn, 
walk off with much dignity. 

Ogden. ‘Vhis is more agreeable than casino. 

Phyllis. Then why don’t you go and get a whiff of 
your natural atmosphere? You are as cross as a bear. 

Ogden (bowing). 1 reflect your own mood. , 

Phyllis. Well, you had better find more agreeable reflec- 
tions at the club. 

Ogden. Damn the club! I beg your pardon. 

1. of table.) Lam not going out again to-night. 

Phyllis. Oh dear! 

[ Sits R. of table. Bell rings ; she starts up; sound of clos. 

ing door ; she sits again,Ogden watching sarcastically 

Ogden. Expecting any one? 

Phyllis. Oh no. 

Ogden. You were going out when I returned? 

Phyllis. Y-es. 

Ogden. May I ask where? 

Phyllis, Out—just out. 

Ogden. To the theatre? 

Phyllis. I—don’t quite know. 

Ogden. 1 notice your opera-glass, 

Phyllis. Oh, well. it—it didu’t depend on.me alone 

Ogden. 1 see. You have sent for some one, and you 

don't know whether they will come or not. 

Phyllis. It must be-lovely to -have-a legal mind-and an- 
swer your own questions. 

Ogden. Answer was correct, wasn’t it? 

Phyllis. No; you are mistaken, 

Ogden. 1 think not; you are blushing. 

Phyllis. No one. 

Ogden. Linsist upon knowing. Idemand an explanation, 

Phyllis. 1 shall give none. 

Ogden, 1 insist— 

Maid enters quickly; he picks up paper; pretends to read. 
Robins. He hasn’t come, ma’am. Shall— 
Phyllis (checking her with gesture). No matter. 

wraps away. 

Robins. Yes, ma’am. [Exit with wraps. 

Ogden (throwing paper down). It is pleasant to feel 
that the maid is in your confidence, even if I—your hus- 


Women should leave 
Nothing is more unlovable 


You 


(Sitting 


Who is it? 


Put my 


band—am excluded. [ Rises. 
Phyllis (amazed). Ogden! 
Ogden (emphatically). “ He hasn't come.” (Imitating her 


gesture to maid.) 

Phyllis. But— 

Ogden. 1 think I have some marital authority, and 
again I demand the name of this man whom you expect. 

Phyllis. 1t was not a man at all. 

Ogden. You are not old enough to flirt with boys. 
name, madam? 

Phyllis (smiling). I really don’t know it. 

Ogden. Ali! It’s astranger. You sent the maid out to 
collar the first good-looking stranger and ask him to take 
you to the theatre. Is that it? 

Phyllis. How absurd! 

Ogden. Not more so than your conduct. We have a 
trifling dispute; you fly into a passion, and your first idea 
is revenge. What? Another man, of course! You send 
for a former flame to console you. 

Phyllis, Wixy, Ogden! You are not jealous, are you? 

Ogden. Not in the least. I merely object to your con- 
cealment of this fellow’s name. I object to posing as the 
brutal husband, and, above all, I object to my wife confid- 
ing her misery to a cad who thinks it’s jolly good fun to 
console a pretty girl. 

Phyllis. And if I would— 

Ogden. Oh, you would, I know by experience. 
he'll not respect you, madam; I never did myself. 

Phyllis. Ah! 

Ogden. 1 mean that I never would. However, that is 
not the point. I asked you asimple question, and I intend 
to have an answer. 

Phyliis. You are very rude. 

Ogden. That is not an answer. 

Phyllis. It was not meant to be. 

[‘‘ High-Schoolt Cadet” begins very loud. 

Ogden. You defy me? . 

Phyllis. V1 not be hectored like achild. I hada plan, I 
admit—an innocent little plan for spending the evening out. 
But since you take this tone I refuse to say what itwas. 

Ogden. Oh, the intricate windings*of the feminine mind! 
Can’t you see that your silence convicts _— 
“Phyllis. 1 can’t keep up with your jes ous imagination. 

Ogden. 1 have no imagination; but | have a legal mind. 
From certain facts I deduce other facts; from these other 
fucis, consequences. 

Phyllis. I should call that a riotous imagination. 


I saw that bit of pantomime. 


His 


And 
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Ogden. Enough! I command: you to tell me this man’s 


name. 

Phyllis. I don’t know it. 

Ogden. 1 will assist your memory. When a woman 
takes a spite against her husband she invariably harks 
back to the other men whom she might have married, and 
thinks how much better had I married one of them. 

Phyllis. Oh,oh! — [Buries her face in her handkerchief. 

Tears are of no avail. (Puts her hands down ; 
discovers that she is laughing.) And you can laugh? 

Phyllis (falling into chair). 1—I can’t help it! 

Ogden. He laughs best who laughs last. (Plants him- 
self pene of her.) Look at me, madam; only look at 
me as I run over the list of these might-have- beens, and I 
shall know the right one by — expression. (Phyllis 
looks at him, helpless with laughter. Ogden runs his hand 
through his hair wildly.) 1t was Carroll Davis? 

Phyllis. No. 

Ogden. Paul Suydam? 

Phyllis. No. 

Ogden. Chester Johnson? 

[ The music is loud here, so that Ogden raises his voice 
to drown it, until bell rings, then dies away, and is 
soft to curtain. 

Phyllis. No. [Laughs again. 

Ogden. You are not out of the woods yet. (Paces up 
and down, stopping to throw the names at Phyllis.) Henry 
Sumner? 

Phyllis. No. 

Ogden. Marcus Warden? 

Phylli#. No. 

Ogden. Ove ofthedivers— (Bell rings; Phyllis springs 
up; he steps between her and door.) One moment, madam. 
I will meet this sympathetic gentleman for you. When 
this gallant wrecker of homes enters he will confront not 
the wife; yielding, complaisant, but the husband, cold, im- 
plucable, justly incensed. 

Robins (opening door). Here.he is. 

Ogden and Phyllis. Ah! 

[Turn to confront the smallest size of District Messen- 
ger, holding out his ticket. 

Messenger. Call ? 

Ogden. That—that’s not— 

Phyllis, Tit, is ‘‘the other man” who was going to 
escort me to mathma. (Patting his head.) What's your 
name, dear ? 

Messenger. No:114. Call? 

Phyllis, 1 told you I didn’t know his name. 

Ogden (convulsed with laughter). You are too late. 
ing him money.) There., Get along. 

[Robins and Messenger exeunt. 
laugh violently, then pa’ 
ically. 

Phyllis. Admit that you were jealous. 

Ogden. Um. Admit that you stole that epigram. 

Phyllis. 1 did, from mamma. 

Ogden. l knew it. (Hmbracingher.) Iknew it. Come, 
it is early yet. Get your things, and we'll both~go out, 
only this time it will be together. 

[Leads her across slowly. 


(Giv- 


Phyllis and Ogden 
nd eye each other com- 


Phyllis. Oh, Ogden! 
QUICK CURTAIN. 





VERYBODY is glad that golden Indian-summer wea- 
ther smiled on the wedding, at Richmond, Virginia, 
November 7th, of Miss Irene Langhorne and Charles Dana 
Gibson, The ceremony took place at noon, in St. Paul's 
Church, which was profusely decorated with flowers for the 
occasion, and the beauty and fashion of Richmond honored 
the event. Many distinguished people from New York, 


Philadelphia, New Orleans, and other cities were present. ° 


The children should be among the most sincere mourn- 
ers of Eugene Field, for probably no other poet of the day 
has written as charming verses for their delight and in 
their honor. He has also known how to touch the tender- 
est. chord in the mothers’ hearts, and, indeed, no one who 
knows and loves children can fail to feel the simple pathos 
of ‘‘ Little Boy Blue,” ‘‘The Lyttel Boy,” *‘ In the Fire- 
light,” ‘‘ Christmas Treasures,” and his lullabies, or to 
smile over ‘‘ Just Fore Christmas,” and the other droll 
funcies gathered in the Love-Songs of Childhood. Many 
hearts are grieved, beyond those of his own fireside group, 
at Mr. Field’s untimely death. 


A marriage which by reason of the high social posi- 
tion and personal popularity of the contracting parties, 
the romantic circumstances surrounding their engage- 
ment, and the youth of the bride, who is barely twenty, 
is of special interest to Canadian society, took place at 
Oitawa on November 11th. The bride is Miss Corinne 
Taschereau, youngest daughter of Judge Taschereau of 
the Supreme Court, and niece of Cardinal Taschereau; the 
bridegroom Lieutenant Eugene Panet, of the Royal Engi- 
neers, son of Lieutenant-Colonel Panet, Deputy Minister 
of Militia. The marriage ceremony was performed in the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, where the bride was edu- 
cated, and where her sweet voice was often heard during 
divine service. 


The first young Japanese girl of the high nobility who 
has ever come to this country for an education is now 
studying at Ogontz, Pennsylvania, in the delightful school 
contnien there by Miss Frances E. Bennett. ny young 
men of rank have come from Japan to this country to 
pursue their studies, and during the past few years there 
have been several young women of good social standing 
in our girls’ colleges. But until very recently the preju- 
dice existing among Japanese aristocrats pe he sending 
their daughters out of the country for an education has 
been too —— to be overcome. The father of Miss 
Bennett's pupil is, however, a man of advanced ideas, 
and it is hoped that when the young girl returns to her 
own country she may carry with her many ideas which 
may prove of substantial benefit.to the other women of 
her class. She is a young woman of great refinement, 
and of the exquisite courtesy which is said to be essen- 
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tially Japanese. So long as the mild weather continued 
che wore her national costume, but this is so little fitred 
to this climate that she has found it wise to exchange her 
picturesque garments for the ordinary garb of an Ameri- 
can school-girl. 


A paragraph recently made the rounds of the news- 

pers to the effect that Lady Aberdeen had become an 
enthusiastic bicyclist, with a preference for the bloomer 
costume. There is absolutely no foundation for such a 
report. Her excellency has never tried 10 mount a wheel, 
and has no desire to do so. Lord Aberdeen, his two sons, 
and his little daughter, Lady Marjorie Gordon, have ridden 
a good deal this summer, but whenever Lady Aberdeen 
accompanied them on their excursions it was on horseback. 

The viceregal household will not return to Ottawa 
from the Northwest until Christmas, consequently the 
wheels of society are revolving slowly at the Canadian 
capital, and the gay season will be late this year. 


Mrs. Hall Caine, no less than her distinguished husband, 
has been lionized a good deal since her arrival in Canada, 
especially in Toronto and Hamilton, where her time has 
been pretty well taken up with luncheons, teas, dinners, 
and suppers. The pretty little English woman impresses 
all who meet her as being a charming wife and excellent 
mother, She likes to talk about her husband and his 
work, but is even more interested in the subject of babies. 
Her little boy Ralph, who is with his parents, is an object 
of much attention. Ata supper party given in honor of 
his father during their stay in Toronto the guests were 
much entertained by Master Ralph’s recitation of the 
** Burial of Sir John Moore.” Mr. and Mrs. Caine are 
much pleased with Canada, and especially enjoy the hospi- 
tality which is being lavished on them from every side. 


The testimonial given at the Garden Theatre on the 
afternoon of November 8th to Joseph Jefferson is some- 
thing long to be remembered. A loving-cup wus pre- 
sented to him by his fellow-aetors,the presentation speech 
— made by Mr. Frank Mayo, Mr. Jefferson replying 
and launching off into reminiscences of a very happy 
nature, 


Mrs. Laura Dayton Fessenden, who is well known so- 
cially in this city as well as in Chicago, has lately been 
made President of the Chicago Women’s Press Club. Mrs. 
Fessenden has done literary and newspaper work for a 
number of years, but neither in her person nor in her 
home does she display any mark of the traditional blue- 
stocking. Nowhere can the famed Western hospitality 
be more delightfully displayed than in ber charming 
home, ** Happy go Luckie,” in Highland Park, where the 
very children give the visitor the warmest of welcomes. 
Mrs. Fessenden is a New- Yorker by birth, and the sister of 
Charles W. Dayton, the postmaster of this city. 


Wood-chopping in the forest is said to be the favorite 
winter pastime of Donald G. Mitchell (1k Marvel), who 
loves beyond any other place his home at Edgewood, near 
New Haven, to which he went in his early married life. 
He cares little for society, and spends most of his summer 
in his garden. The old house he found at Edgewood, a 
rambling wooden structure, has been replaced by a charm- 
ing English-looking dwelling, the lower half of stone, the 
upper part of wood. Itis among the high forest-crowned 
hills back of his home that he seeks the subjects for his 
axe, and Mr. Mitchell, who is nearly seventy-four years 
old, wields the tool as easily as does Mr. Gladstone. 


For months past an energetic committee has becn en- 
gaged in compiling a directory of the charities of Vhila- 
deiphia. Boston, New York, Baltimore, and a number of 
other large cities have had such directories for some time, 
but the deliberation for which Philadelphia is famous has 
prevailed in this as in other matters. Promivent on the 
committee is Mrs. W. C. Russel, Jun., who has worked 
unremittingly to make the directory a model of its kind. 
The name and address of each institution are accompanied 
by a brief sketch of its foundation, its growth, and the 
scope of its work. 


When the Empress Frederick is visiting Windsor she 
almost always occupies the famous tapestry-rooms—not 
on account of any fondness for the hangings from which 
the suite takes its name, but because of the remarkably 
fine collection of family portraits which are placed here. 
Among these are two striking pictures of the late Em- 
peror Frederick, one of the present Emperor as a child, 
portraits of the old Emperor William and the Empress 
Augusta, a group of George III. and his family, and many 
others no less interesting, painted by Lawrence, Benjamin 
West, and other famous artists. 


The sufferers from piano practice in hotels and board- 
ing places will doubtless hear with envy of the switch at- 
tached to the superb electric organ placed in the new 
steamship, the St. Louis. By means of this switch the 
electric current can be cut off at any time, and the player 
whose efforts are not pleasing to his hearers is likely to 
find his fingers upon asoundless key-board. The steward 
of the St. Louis asserts calmly that the switch was put in 
to save passengers from incompetent performers. 


Walter Palmer, the prize-winner at the last exhibition 
of the American Water-Color Society, will, for the first 
time, make a special exhibition of his work during the 
weeks following December 1st. The date seems appro- 
priate, in view of Mr. Palmer’s skill in portraying winter 
scenes, of which there will probably be many in the com- 
ing collection to be shown at the Avery Gallery. Shortly 
afterward Hopkinson Smith will follow with his contrast- 
ing studies of Venetian scenes. 


Not only in America is there shown a disregard of 
literary landmarks and venerable buildings. The two- 
hundred-year-old rectory at Grasmere where Wordsworth 
wrote ‘‘The Excursion,” and where two of his children 
died, has just been torn down. 


“ihe beautiful portrait of the Duchess of Marlborough 
which appeared in the Bazar of last week should have 
been credi'ed to the courtesy of Messrs. Davis & Sanford, 
who kindly accorded permission to use their photograph 
in the Bazar. 
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THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. 


BY WILLIAM 
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T was the minister himself again who opened the lattice 

door to them Oh, here you are back! I am glad 
to see you. Well, have you made up your minds?” He 
spoke while they were getting through the entry into his 
dim parlor, with a tone of pleasantry ; 

Althea took the word 
minds.” 

‘‘And you really intend to get married this time ?” 
He looked at Lorenzo 

** Vee, we do 

‘*] suppose you've thought it over thoroughly. I wish 
all the young people who come to me would do so. It 
would save a great deal of hopeless and useless thinking 
afterwards. If you'll sitdownI will call my wife, and—” 

He left them alone a moment, and Lorenzo whispered, 
‘* Althea, if you want to ask him again how he looks at 
that point in Luke—” 

**Nay; we can sce it as clearly as he can 
got all the light there is.” 

** Yee, I presume that is so.” 

They had each other by the hand, and she pressed his 
hand convulsively, ‘‘ Don’t say anything more, Lorenzo.” 

** Just as you say, Althea.” 

After a little delay the minister returned, bringing his 
wife with him—a short, stout little brunette, who had the 
effect of having hurriedly encased herself for the occasion 
in a black silk dress she wore. She glanced at Althea 
with a certain dislike or defiance in her look, as one does 
at a stranger Whom one has heard prejudicial things of ; 
and if the minister had told her of Althea’s misgivings, it 
might well have incensed a wife and mother 

He introduced them to her as Miss Brown and Mr 
Weaver, and he said, *‘ Well, now, if you will take your 
places,” and when they stood before him he began the 
ceremony. 

Lorenzo, when he was asked if he would take Althea 
to be his wedded wife, belplessly answered, ‘‘ Yee,” and 
Althea did the same in her turn 

The light of a smile came over the minister's face at 
their answers, and when he had pronounced them man 
and wife and blessed them, he said, laughing, ‘‘ I suppose 
that this comes as near being a Shaker wedding as any 
could. Did you make the responses purposely in Shaker 
parlance?” 

‘*Did we say yee?” Lorenzo asked of Althea. 

‘“* Yee, we did,” she said, and he smiled, but she did 
not. ‘‘I heard you say it, and I guess J did.” 

They both sat down again, and the minister's wife was 

* Begun in Haurer'’s Bazan No. 40, Vol, XXVIII. 


Yee, we have made up our 
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about to sit down too, seeing that they were not going 
away, when there came loud cries of grief and rage from 
the back of the house, and she ran out to still them. The 
minister went to a writing-desk and filled up a certificate 
of marriage, which he handed to Althea, and then he sat 
down too 

‘I don’t know why we always make the ladies the cus 
todians of these things, but we do. I think myself it’s 
often quite as important to the husband to know that he 
is married.” 

** And are we married now?” she faltered. “Is that all?” 

‘*Quite. It wasn’t so very formidable, was it?” 

‘*But—but—” She stopped, as if in a fright. ‘ But 
it isn't over? I thought—I thought there was something 
more; and that—that— Do you mean that now we 
couldn’t change ?” 

‘Why, surely,” said the minister, ‘you understood 
what you were doing? Didn’t you suppose that when I 
asked if you would take this man for your husband, I was 
asking you if you would marry him?” 

‘** Yee, | knew that. But I didn’t think that was all 
there was to it.” 

‘**T presume,” Lorenzo began, “that it’s because you 
ain't used to it, Althea.” 

The minister broke in witha laugh. ‘' It’s to be hoped 
that you won't get into the habit of it, Mrs. Weaver; some 
people do. But you're quite right about it, in one sense. 
This isn't all there is of marriage, and it isn’t all over by 
any means. It’s just begun.” He sat rocking and smil 
ing at them, and they remained rigidly upright in their 
chairs 

**1 presume,” said Lorenzo, ‘‘ that there's some charge. 
How much will it be?’ 

The minister seemed amused at the bluntness of the 
demand. ‘‘ There’s no fee.” He had apparently a little 
difficulty in adding, ‘‘ It is something we always leave to 
the bridegroom.’ 

Lorenzo took out his roll of bank-notes 
off the roll, and handed it 
enough?” 

The minister took the ten-dollar note and looked at it, 
‘*T think it would be altogether too much, unless you are 
richer than I imagine.” 

** Well.” said Lorenzo, proudly, ‘I started with a hun- 
dred dollars last night.” 

“ And is that all your worldly wealth?” 

“T’ve got a lot. in Fitchburg that’s worth four hundred 
more.”’ 

“*Is that so?” asked the minister. ‘‘ You are a capital- 
ist. Still, I think that if you happen to have a one-dollar 
bill in that roll 1 should prefer it.” 
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‘I guess I got one,” said Lorenzo, with the same 
phlegm; and he looked among the notes till he found a 
dollar bill, which he gave to the minister. 

‘* Ali, thank you,” said the minister; and he added, ‘I 
don’t suppose you had quite the training of a financier 
a moneyed man—in the Family ?” 

Lorenzo laughed. ‘‘I never had a cent in my hands 
till a week ago, when I left the Family. The Trustees do 
all the buyin’.” 

‘Is it possible, is it possible?” cried the minister. “ You 
are of the resurrection, indeed! You begin to convert me! 
Do you think they would admit me to the Family?” 

‘Oh, yee,” said Lorenzo, gravely. ‘‘ You would have 
to separate, and give up your children.” 

‘‘ Ah, that isn’t so simple. At «any rate, it requires re 
flection. But to be in a condition where the curse of 
money is taken away! What is the name of your family 
Eden? Paradise? Golden Age?” 

‘* Nay,” returned Lorenzo, with seriousness; ‘‘ we 
from Harshire.” 

There seemed to be nothing more to say or do, but 
Lorenzo would probably not have got away of his own 
motion. It was Althea who had to say to the minister, 
‘** Well, good-afternoon”; and when he offered his hand 
in response, it was she who had first to take it. She 
did it very stiffly, but Lorenzo gave it a large, loose 
grasp, and. held it a moment, as if trying to think of 
something ‘grateful, or at léast fitting, before he said, 
** Well, good-afternoon,” in his turn, 


came 
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On their way back to the hotel they were silent till Lo 
renzo took out the money he had put loosely into his 
pocket, and folded it more neatly. He turned the notes 
over, and then felt in his other pockets, as if he thought 
he might have misplaced some of them. Althea did not 
seem to notice what he was doing. She walked rapidly 
a little ahead of him. 

‘* Althea,” he said, gently, and a little timidly, ‘‘I don’t 
know as we better stay in Saratoga — well, not a great 
deal longer.” She looked round. ‘*1—1I—the money 
seems to be nearly all gone. I guess we ha’n't got much 
more than enough to pay for our tickets back to Fitch 
burg.” 

She appeared not to understand at first. 
passionately: ‘‘ Let us go at once, then! 
go. Don’t let’s stay a minute longer. 
here!” 

“Just as you say, Althea,” he returned, submissively, 


Then she said, 
I shall be glad to 
It's dreadful to me 





“I presume we might full as well stay till after supper. 
We've paid for it, and the cars don't—” 
‘Go and see if there isn’t an earlier train—if there isn't 


one that starts right off. I want to start now.” 

“ Why, Althea—” 

‘‘ Don’t try to speak to me, Lorenzo!” 

‘Nay, I won't, then. But I got to take you to the 
hotel, and get them to show you where the room is.” 

** Well!” 

And then I'll go round to the depot and find out 
about the cars.” 

As they mounted the steps of the hotel porch a girlish 
figure in light blue came flying towards them from the 
end of the long veranda. It was young Mrs. Cargate; she 
waved a telegram in the air. ‘Oh, he’s coming!” she 
called to them. ‘‘He’s coming to-night! He'll be here 
on the seven-o'elock train! Oh, it seems as if I could fly, 
I'm so glad! I could just hug everybody! 1 must hu 
somebody ; I must kiss—" She ran upon Althea, a 
flung her arms round her, and put up her pouted lips. 

Althea pulled away, and, with her head thrown back, 
‘‘ Nay,” she said, icily, ‘‘ we don’t kiss.” 

The young woman released her. ‘‘ You don’t kiss? 
Well, if that isn’t the best joke yet! When I tell George 
about this! Why, what do you and Mr. Wea—” 

“It's against our religion,” said Lorenzo, sternly, and 
his face was the face of an ascetic as he spoke 

The young woman gasped, and retreated from them, 
staring at them as she paced slowly backward. She 
turned and ran, with a cry of laughter, towards the black 
figure of her silent mother at the end of the veranda. 

At the door of their room Lorenzo left Althea. ‘1 will 
go and see about the cars now. You get the things all 
ready, so that we needn't lose any time if the cars start 
anyways soon.” He spoke with an austerity which was 
like something left of the tone he had used in rebuking 
that young woman. It was gone when he came back, 
and called gently, on the outsile of the door, ‘‘ Althea!” 

‘ Yee, Lorenzo,” her voice answered, ‘‘ come in!” 

He opened the door, and stood staring at her from the 
threshold. She sat dressed in her garb of Shakeress—the 
plain, straight gown of drab, the drab shawl crossed upon 
her breast, the close collar that came up to her chin; her 
face was hidden in the depths of the Shaker bonnet. 

* Well, well !’ he murmured, huskily. 

‘Sit down, Lorenzo,” she said. 

‘There ain't much time, Althea. The cars start in 
about half an hour, and—” He glanced about the room, 
where, on chairs and sofas, was strewn the finery that 
Althea had worn during the day; the packages of her 
afternoon purchases had been torn open, and their con- 
tents scattered about on the floor. His eye canght upon 
a fashionable gown of gray stuff. ‘‘ That your travelling 
dress, Althea ?” he asked, feebly. 

‘I have got on my travelling dress, Lorenzo. I am go- 
ing back to the Family.” 

** Yee,” he vaguely assented. 

‘‘] tried to put that dress on,” she continued ; ‘‘I 
couldn't.” She paused, as if for him to say something, 
but he did not say anything. “I have thought it all out 
at last, Lorenzo, I don't blame the earthly order; it’s 
the best thing there is in the world-outside. But we have 
known the heavenly order, and if—even if—we were to 
be very happy together—”" 

She stopped, and he said, ‘‘ Yee.” 

“ Or, that isn’t it, either. They may be all wrong in 
what they taught us in the Family.” 

Lorenzo cleared his throat. ‘It did seem so—for a 
spell.” 

** But whether it was right or whether it was wrong, 
whether it was true or whether it was false, it’s too strong 
Sor me now, and it would be too strong as long as I lived. 
I have got to go back.” 

**Have you thought what they will say?” 

**Haven't I thought what they would say every minute 
since | stole out of the Family house like a thief and ran 
away? But I don't care what they will say. They will 
take me back, I know that, and that is all | care for.” 

“ Yee.” 

‘1 want you should let me go a4 far as Fitchburg with 
you, and then I can easily get to Harshire.” 

He stared at ber. ‘‘ Althea, do you think I am going 


to let you go back alone?” he asked, solemnly. ‘‘1 am go- 
ing back to Harshire with you.” 

** Nay, Lorenzo, I have thought that out too. I blame 
myself for getting married to you.” 

“I wanted to full as much as you did, Althea. It was 


my fault too.” 

‘*I thought—I thought if it was over I should feel dif- 
ferently, and see it as folks do in the world-outside.” 

* Yee, I knew that, Althea. I wouldn't have let you if 
I hadn't understood it so. I could see how your mind 
was workin’.” 

** But I can’t see it so, Lorenzo! 
the worse it seems for us!” 

** It's strange,” he mused, aloud, ‘* that we can’t look at 
it in their light. Is it a sin for all the world?” 

‘It isn't a sin. for the world, for the world hasn’t the 
same light as ours. But we should be shutting our eyes 
to the light!” 

‘* Yee,” he assented, sadly. 

“But, Lorenzo,” she entreated, passionately, ‘‘if you 
say for me to stay in the world-outside with you and be 
your wife, I will do it!” Do you say so? Do you say so?” 
She came towards him with her hands clasped, and her 
face wild in the depths of her Shaker bonnet, where her 
tears shone dimly. ‘‘I'm nothing! What dol care for 
myself? Its only the truth I care for, and the light! 
But if you say so, Lorenzo, the light of the world shall be 
my light, the darkness shall be my light!” 

There was a moment before he answered, “ Nay, I 
don't say so, Althea!” ’ 

“Ob!” She fell back in her chair and began to sob. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “ that I could be anyways 
comfortable knowin’ that you wanted to live the angelic 
life, and I was dragging you down to the earthly?” 

The angelic life wouldn't be anything without you, 
Lorenzo,” she said, tenderly, but with a confusion of pur- 
pose which was not, perhaps, apparent even to herself. 

‘‘Nor the earthly order without you,” he answered, 
solemnly. He added, with that mixture of commonplace 


The more I look at it 


which was an element in his nature, “I presume if I 
wanted to stay in the world-outside, I could get a divorce 
easy enough; but if I can’t have you, I don’t want to 
If you cau’t feel that it’s right for you to live in 


stay 
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the earthly order, I know it can’t be right for me either. 
We can do Jike so many of them have done: we can go 
back to the Family, and live there separate. It will be a 
cross, but it won't be any more of a cross for us than it is 
for the others that have separated; and maybe—maybe 
we ought, to bear a cross.” 

** Don’t try to make me cry, Lorenzo!” 

He looked round the room again, disordered with the 
preity things she bad flung about. ‘I declare,” he said, 
dreamily, ‘* that hat’s got to look like you.” 

** Lorenzo!” 

“If you've got on everything you need, Althea, we'll 
leave these things here. Je sha’n’t want ‘em any more 
where we're goin’.” He stopped, and they stood looking 
at each other. ‘‘ Althea, we have got to tell them every- 
ey, we've done when we get back.” 

** Yee.” 


“Do you believe, Althea,” he said, in a voice that came 
like a thick whisper from his throat, ‘‘that they would 
think any the worse of you if I was to—kiss you?” 

**I don’t know, Lorenzo.” 

“It would be for good-bye, just once; and it would be 
my fault, and not yours.” 

“I don’t want you should bear the blame. If you 
were to do it, it would be—because I let you.” 

He caught her to his breast; she laid her arms tenderly 
about his neck; their heads were both hidden in her 
Shaker bonnet. 

“Now come,” he said. 


They walked along towards the station rapidly, Lorenzo 
some paces ahead of Althea, and they looked as if row f 
did not belong together. A young fellow ina light wood- 
colored surrey, with a pair of slender sorrels, drew up to 
the sidewalk, and called to Lorenzo, ‘‘Carriage! Wanta 
ca—" His eye strayed from Lorenzo to the figure of 
Althea in her Shaker dress. He pushed up his hat, and 
the cigar which he was smoking dropped from his part- 
ing lips. They passed him without looking up, but his 
head was drawn round after them, as if by a magnetic at- 
traction, and he remained staring at them over his shoul- 
der till they were lost to sight at the corner turning to 
the station. 

THE END 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AT WOMEN’S 
COLLEGES. 
I.—VASSAR, CORNELL, AND WELLS. 


; Vassar College gymnastic exercise is held in high 
esteem. This is shown by the fact that all students 
are required to devote three hours a week to gymnasium 
practice throughout their entire course, instead of during 
the Freshmen and Sophomore years only, as in most of 
the other colleges. 

The gymnasium itself is a fine one, and improve- 
ments are continually being added. One of the most re- 
cent is the largé swimming-tank, which was bailed with 
intense delight by all the girls. Lessons in swimming are 

iven in connection with the gymoasium work, aud, aside 
rom the benefit derived from them as an exercise, they 
should prove of the greatest value in spreading wider 
knowledge of an art which every one ought to understand. 
It is very easy to learn to swim, and one is often in situa- 
tions where the ability to do so would be a safeguard 
against many dangers. 

Although Vassar has always advocated and maintained 
regular exercise in the gymnasium, she has not been so 
eager as many of her sister colleges to engage in the out- 
door sports which are now making their way everywhere. 
By this it is not meant that the students as individuals are 
not interested in the various athletic pastimes, but that 
the college itself has not formally adopted them and in- 
corporated them in its work. 

Among the sports which are most popular with the 
girls are tennis and rowing in the warm weather, and 
coasting and skating in winter. Walking, too, which has 
the merit of being suited to all seasons, must be included. 
During the last year or two cycling has made many 
friends, and numbers of students have recently bought 
wheels. Basket-ball is played in-doors and out, and “‘ golf- 
mania,” as one of our ablest sporting writers has charac- 
terized it, has not left Vassar unvisited. 

All the tennis is under the management of the Tennis 
Club, which has a large membership and several fine 
courts, An annual championship match is played in the 
early summer. 

Sleighing and skating are capital. After a heavy snow- 
fall the lake is scraped and flooded, so that, though small, 
the sheet of ice is in such fine condition as to make it 
very attractive. Even at night the lake is merry with 
skaters, lighted on their way by cheerful bonfires built at 
intervals along the shore. 

Cornell University is not at all behind her sister institu- 
tions in providing for her women students good opportu- 
nity for the best physical training. As at Vassar, the 
in-door work is made most of by the faculty; for while 
out-door work is heartily encouraged, it is not under the 
management or control of the gymnasium department. 

The gymnastic instruction of the girl students is in the 
hands of Miss Ellen B. Canfield, a graduate of Dr. Ander- 
son’s School of Physical Training in New Haven. She 
has been very successful, and has introduced much vari- 
ety in the exercises. One wing of Sage College, the home 
of most of the university girls, forms the gymnasium, 
which is considered a very well equipped one for ail kinds 
of practical work. All men and Sophomore resi- 
dents of the college are required to take exercise here in 
class five days each week. Pretty and sensible uniforms 
are worn, and nearly all the movements are accompanied 
by music. Everything ible is done to make the girls 
enjoy this branch of their college work and to prevent its 
becoming monotonous. To this end the best exercises 

from all the principal systems are adopted, so that in the 
same lesson one may see Delsarte postures and Swedish 
and American movements illustrated in rapid succession. 
— exercises with wands, bars, dumbbells, foils, and 
Indian clubs are considered of the greatest value, supple- 
mented by a certain amount. of heavy work on the usual 
apparatus to be found in every well-ordered gymnasium. 
Once every wivter an exbibition to illustrate the year's 
work is given by the gymnasium classes to their women 
friends, and invitations to this entertainment are always 
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responded to by a most flattering number of admiring 
1ests. 

oDedee a portion of the spring term the attendance 
rule regarding gymnastic work is relaxed, so as to allow 
opportunity for outdoor exercise in the way of tennis, 
walking, and rowing. Cayugs Lake offers fine facilities 
for the last-named sport. Its only disadvantage is:that, 
like many inland lakes, it is rather treacherous, being liable 
to sudden and dangerous squalls, and no one who is not 
experienced in the management of a boat should attempt 
to venture any considerable distance from land. oor 
three sad accidents which have occurred to students of 
the college within a recent period, and which, on being 
investigated, developed the fact that the victims knew 
nothing about the water, ought to be enough to deter other 
individuals from similar recklessness. 

In. the winter coasting and sleighing parties are the 
favorite forms of out-door amusement. The long hill 
leading from the campus to the town, and any available 
snow-covered inclines, are filled with small sleds and 
‘* double-runners” of every description, and the merry © 
crowds of students seem never to tire of this old-fashioned 
country sport. During the past winter the Norwegian 
snow-shoes, or skis, were introduced, and met with imme- 
diate favor. The ski differs entirely from the ordinar 
snow-shoe, being merely a narrow flat piece of wood, 
about six feet long, curved upward at the frontend. The 
wearer may walk in them, or, using them as runners, 
coast down hills as well as if on a toboggan. 

Farther north, on the eastern shore of the same lake on 
which Cornell is situated, the girls of Wells College spend 
as much time out-of-doors as is consistent with the genius 
of a place whose purpose is study. The peculiar fact 
that Cayuga Lake does not freeze under the cold of an 
ordinary winter, severe as that is in the inland counties, 
has long puzzled students of natural science. It effect- 
ually bars out skating from the winter amusements of 
Wells students, as well as from those at Cornell. There 
is usually plenty of snow for coasting, and beyond that 
the girls must depend upon the gymnasium as an outlet 
for their physical vigor. 

In the summer boating, tennis, and cycling are at pres- 
ent the favorite sports, although golf has been talked of, 
and it is probable that a course may soon be laid out in or 
near the grounds. The four-mile stretch of lake in the 
immediate vicinity of the college offers safe and ample 
waters for the fleet of light row-boats used by the girls, 
some of whom now pull with a stroke of which many a 
man might be proud. 

It is a widely diversified country which surrounds the 
town of Aurora, and one which offers many objective 
points for walking trips. Expeditions are made into the 
woods and up the hills, down picturesque ravines, where 
numerous cascades delight both eye and ear, and through 
the fruitful fields and vineyards that lie in all directions. 
Shale, strongly characteristic of the geologicai formation 
of this region, makes fine hard roads, admirably adapted 
for wheeling. Thissport has long been popular with the 
students, and has lately, received a fresh Copeies from the 


fact that the new president of the college is an ardent bi- 
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cycle-rider. 





G OLF is yet new to most of the women at the West- 
J chester Country Club. Miss Anna Sands and Mrs. 
W. Butler Duncan, Jun., who were prominent on the 
Newport links during the summer and won several 
competitions, are almost the only players of experience. 
Miss Sands has also defeated all rivals at the Meadow 
Brook Hunt Club, and bas had the advantage of practice 
on the Lenox course and elsewhere. But the other West- 
chester women still belong to the novice class, and more 
than that could not be expected, considering that they 
have been playing only since the 1st of October. At 
that time about twenty-five women connected with the 
club, most of whom live within driving distance of the 
grounds, formed a sort of league for the purpose of 
learning the game and practising together on the course. 
Among these were Mrs. Duncan, Miss Sands, Mrs. A. V. 
H. Ellis, Mrs. William H. Sands, Mrs. E. C. Potter, Mrs. 
J. M. Waterbury, Mrs. E. C. La Montagne, Mrs. M. D. 
Collier, Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Miss B. Hoyt, Miss Watson, 
and Mrs. P. Gibert Thebaud, of Knollwood. During 
October there was scarcely a day when some of these 
women, with others whose names have not been men- 
tioned, were not on the links. They went to work with 
thoroughness, trying their drives over until they had ac- 
quired something like the proper swing, and giving an 
equal amount of attention to the approach shots and the 
putting on the green. As a result, many of them have 
made rapid improvement. Mrs. Ellis in particular plays 
in unusually good style for a beginner. 

The course of the Westchester club consists of seven 
holes, varying in Jength from 200 to 350 yards. The 
entire distance covered is not much over a mile. There 
are few bunkers, although « new one has just been con 
structed in the way of the third hole. Chief of the nat- 
ural hazards on the course are the many tall old trees, 
which are certain to punish any but a carefully directed 
drive. In beauty of surroundings the grounds would be 
hard to surpass, situated as they are in the most pictu- 
resque part of Westchester County, on the shore of the 
Sound. 

To encourage competition among the women, Mr. W. 
H. Sands offered two silver cups a few weeks ago, which 
were to be won under the following conditions: For twa 
weeks previous to November 4th those who desired te 
enter posted up in the club-house the best scores they had 
been able to make for the seven holes. On that date 
those who had scored under 55 were selected to play for the 
first cup. These were Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Jun., 46, 
Miss Anna Sands, 46, and Mrs. A. V. H. Ellis, 52. To 
make an even number for the match-play contest a bye 
was drawn, and this fell to Mrs. Ellis, who thereby won 
her game without playing it. Miss Sands and Mrs. Dun- 
can well matched, but the latter won, 4 up. 

For the second cup, those who could show the four 
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next best scores were eligible to compete. These were 
Mrs. P. G. Thebaud, 56, W. H. Sands, 56, Mrs. E. C. 


Potter, 58, and Mrs. J. M. Waterbury, 60. The drawings 
resulied in Mrs. Waterbury defeating Mrs. Sands 2 up, 
and Mrs. Thebaud winning by 7 up from Mrs. Potter. 

On Wednesday, November 6th, the final rounds in both 
contests were played. Mrs. Duncan defeated Mrs. Ellis, 
as was expected from her greater experience in the game, 
and won the first cup, which, to describe it more correctly, 
is a handsome silver pitcher. Mrs. Thebaud also defeated 
Mrs. Waterbury, and became the possessor of the second 
cup, a trophy but slightly inferior to the first in value and 
beauty. Ave.ia K. BRAINERD. 


THE LIFE OF AN ART STUDENT IN 
NEW YORK. 


Il. 


AD several years’ study in a first-class art school, 
and having worked in the life and painting classes, 
the burning questions of one’s artistic future, of bread- 
winning aud of studying and travelling abroad, present 
themselves. Very often a lack of funds simplifies these 
problems into one—bread-winning. 

It is not difficult for advanced pupils trom the New 
York schools to get positions as teachers in Western and 
Southern schools and colleges. This exile is often neces- 
sary for a year or two in order to have the wherewithal to 
undertake a city studio or for the journey and studies in 
Paris. The difficulties that women encounter when study- 
ing abroad were mentioned in the former article, but these 
ditficulties will in no wise prevent them from going there 
us long as Paris continues to be the art centre that it is 
at present. 

It is absolutely necessary before setting out on one’s 
travels to bave secured money enough for the passage both 
ways and at least a year’s living, as it is impossible to 
make additions to the income in France. Unless a suffi- 
cient sum—just what would be required to live moderate- 
ly here—can be spent, and the student can be with friends, 
or with an older woman who understands the ways and 
customs of Paris, she had much better remain at home, 
or content herself with travelling with her friends in the 
summer. 

Of the hundreds of women who come to the art schools 
each yeur, the number of those with talent of any high 
order can be counted on one’s fingers. The number who 
become teachers, desiguers, or who engage in other artistic 
employments is legion. It is these pursuits which boil 
the studio kettle, and which, in connection with the more 
ambitious painting of pictures, give the daily bread. 

In the first place, teaching is a method of earning money 
not despised by even our most celebrated artisis. A reg- 
ular position as art-teacher, visiting once or twice a week 
at a school in the city or vicinity, does not materially in- 
terfere with other work, and classes of private pupils in 
the studio — studying from flowers, still life, or portrait 
models —are remunerative. If one has an aptitude for 
teaching it is remarkable how soon a Jittle band of pupils 
will gather together—girls from one’s home who are anx- 
ious to study with some one they know, or those who are 
not strong enough to stand the excitements of the large 
schools, are glad to work in a small quiet studio. 

The School of Applied Design is doing a good work in 
teaching the technica! side of designing in all its branches, 
and many women combine the course there with their 
life and painting classes. Scholarships have been estab- 
lished to aid those who have not the means of pursuing 
these studies, and as soon as the work is sufficiently ad- 
vanced every effort is used by the managers to find a mar- 
ket for it, so that a promising pupil has the chance of 
being partially self-supporting. There is a continual de- 
mand for designs for wall-paper, carpets, silks, fabrics, 
etc., and those who have turned their attention to these 
branches can make a livelihood only limited by their capa- 
bilities and working powers. Those who have studied 
modeliing will find that, while waiting for orders for 
colossal statues, there is a demand from foundries and 
factories for andirons, mantels, architectural reliefs, and 
many other things which the taste and luxury of our 
present dwellings demand should be artistic and unique. 

Besides teaching and designing there may be some spe- 
cial aptitude which can be turned to account—miniature 
painting, as the charming miniatures by Lucia Fairchild 
Fuller, exhibited at the Society of American Artists last 
year; like Miss Maud Humphrey, the illustrator, a young 
woman may begin with chic water-color sketches. She 
may have a talent for decoration, and work up from small 
designs to decorating ceilings and friezes for our hand- 
somest houses, as Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith has done; she 
may blossom from a wood-engraver into an illustrator, like 

Alice Barber Stephens; or her artistic bent may turn tow- 
ard designing for stained-glass windows, to which Mrs. 
Edith Mitchell Preilwitz and Mrs. Kenyon Cox devoted 
their decorative talents for several years. Let it be shown 
that one is serious and earnest, and it is astonishing how 
many hands will be reached out to help. A friend going 
abroad will bequeath a school or a private class. The 
artists at the schools always take an interest in their 
aes | pupils; and when, as is often the case, they are 
consulted concerning work that may be tried by prentice 
hands, they are glad to suse any one whom they 
know to have the proper capacity for carrying it out. 

Of course the income is unsteady at first, but the skilled 
work woman is in as great conned in artistic work as she 
is in every other profession. 

With a few hundred dollars ahead and the prospect of 
teaching or other work, a studio can be taken with a 
light heart. The Sherwood, the Rembrandt, and similar 
studio buildings are full of women painters living by 
themselves or with another woman of their own age with 
perfect propriety. In these interiors, with their big eascls, 
comfortable chairs, and simple decorations of sketches 
and photographs collected abroad, bits of drapery «nd 
old furniture bought from time to time as the purse could 
afford, there is often an individual charm far more pleas- 
ing than that which dwells in more conventional apart- 
ments. 

In the midst of whatever hack-work must be carried on 
it is well if the ambition of painting pictures is not lost 
sight of. Who can describe the excitement of having 


one’s first picture exhibited? Through the long winter 
months the canvas has been worked upon, shown only to 
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a favored few, and at last, after many strug; and dis- 
appointments, it is usually finished just at the last moment 


for sending to the —- The days before the decision 
of the jury can be wn are passed in a state of intense 
auxiety. The picture is hung, the first step taken on the 


ladder of fame, and then comes the varnishing-day ticket, 
with the privilege of going to see one’s picture before the 
regular opening of the exhibition, How strange and shy 
one feels on Cor first varnishing -day, with the artists 
standing around talking and criticising each other's pic- 
tures. But if one has studied with any of the artists 
present, they are sure to come furward and say a kind 
word about the first effort, introductions take place, and 
the “‘ nouveau” goes away feeling an artist at last. Then 
one or two press notices come in, or perhaps—only per- 
haps—the picture is sold. 

fe an artist's work is really 
pictures are regularly acce 
exhibitions in Tow York, ton, Philadelphia, and the 
West. Teaching or other work goes on smoothly, and 
life, though it may not hold the excitements of being out 
in society, is happy and full of enjoyment to one’s self. 
The close application and absorption of the student days 
pass away, and with growing incomes the theatre and 
opera are frequented oftener. Little by little, as reputa- 
tion grows, people who were first attracted by some pic- 
ture at an exhibition become interested in the artist’s per- 
sonality, and grow into warm friends. A genial group 
of frieuds come to the studio on ‘at home” days, and so- 
cial pleasures are indulged in. 

The summers are often spent abroad in renewing one’s 
enthusiasm in the galleries, in some beautiful spot in Nor- 
mandy or Brittany, or at a picturesque place at home. 
Certainly at this end of the century the prize is to the wo- 
man of education and application; in all artistic work she 
stands along on every round of the ladder; and though as 
yet no great genius has appeared, it is pleasant to find 
that the Society of American Artists, our most exclusive 
artistic body, numbers among its members Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, Mrs. Helen de K. Gilder, Mrs. Rosina Emmet Sher- 
wood, Mrs. Kenyon Cox, and Miss Mary L. Macomber. 

Potty Kuve. 


ood it is not long before 
at the yearly round of 


WEDDING-VEILS, AND HOW TO PUT 
THEM ON. 


ey wedding-veil is certainly a most necessary part of 
a bride’s costume, and it is much more a matter for 
g@®eat care in arranging it on the head than people in 
general seem to think necessary. The prettiest woman 
can be made to look like a fright with ber veil put on 
unbecomingly, and the handsomest lace veil, badly ad- 
justed, would look worse than even a coarse tulle one 
that is in the right place on the head. 

The Duchess of Marlborough has certainly been one of 
the most talked of, written about brides of the present 
day. Not one word too much has been written or said 
about her appearance, and very few people who saw her 
in her bridal robes will ever forget the beautiful picture 
she made. Her veil, strange to say, was not of lace, but 
of the finest tullé, and it must have been put on with the 
hand of an artist, so ful were the falls of the mate- 
rial. It was immensely long, reaching to the very end of 
her train. Like her mother, whose wedding at Calvary 
Church is still remembered by many people, she wore 
her veil over her face as she went up the aisle. When 
she came out of the vestry after signing the register her 
veil was apparently thrown back from her face. In re- 
ality it had been cut off just at the point back of the roll 
of hair which she always wears. It seems peculiarly 
suitable to have a veil arranged so that the face shall be 
covered going up the aisle, but in a lace veil it is not so 
pretty as in the tulle, the soft meshes of which are becom- 

ng to every one. 

A lace veil is a thing of beauty, but it is not easy to 
put on. To begin with, no matter how a girl has been 
accustomed to arrange her hair, when she puts on her 
wedding-veil she should have her hair on top of her head. 
This gives something to pin thé veil to, and, besides, gives 
a better shape, for with the hair arranged low the folds 
of the veil seem to pull the head backward, and make 
the line of the profile to the back of the head too long 
for beauty. The brides of to-day can arrange their hair 
Pompadour with a modified roll, and pin the veil just 
back of the roll, allowing some of the folds to fall on 
either side of the face and forward on the shoulders. 

The traditional lace veil, which has descended from 
grandmother or great-grandmother, generally consists of 
a flounce of lace three or four yards long. This is a 
hard thing to arrange. There are two ways of doing it— 
either to fasten it at one end and let the rest own, 
or to divide it in the middle and fasten it, letting both 
ends hang. This of course makes it shorter, but the 
folds can be arranged more becomingly. Such veils are 
fastened to the hair with jewelled pins ostensibly; in re- 
ality they need many small hair-pins, which must be most 
carefully thrust through the meshes of the lace to avoid 
damage to the fabric. A veil of this kind can also be 
used by pinning it a short distance from the end, and 
throwing the end backward over the lace. 

Some girls who think they ought to have lace on their 
wedding-veils, and yet who wish to look their very best, 
have tulle veils trimmed with lace. This of course is 
handsome, but does not look very smart. Either all tulle 
or all lace is best. 

When putting on a veil the effect from the side must 
be studied just as much as from the back. Do not be 
afraid to use plenty of bhair-pins, and even to catch the 
lace in place on the shoulders and skirt of the gown it- 
self. This can easily be done if care be taken to give 
sufficient distance between the pins. Some of the lace 
must fall forward so as to frame the face becomingly. 
This also applies to tulle. If tulle is used, the sheerest 
quality should be bought, for it is desirable to have the 
most becoming possible. 

The question of ornaments in the hair is a vexed one. 
Certainly none but real jewels should be used, and, after 
all, a coronet of orange blossoms and leaves is prettier and 
more girlish than anytliing else. The jewelled pins will 
give all the brilliance necessary; and as for twisting ropes 
of imitation pearls, or even real pearls, in the bair, it is a 
oe and detracts instead of adding to the beauty of 

ve 

In arranging the hair for the veil the principal attention 
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should be given to the front and side effects,and even when 
the hair is worn plain it should be made to look as full as 
possible about the face. The back hair is really only used 
as a support for the veil. 1t is impossible for any one to 


arrange her own veil, but it is an easy task for loving 
hands to accomplish, and it is by no means necessary to 
intrust it to some hair-dresser. It is well to try the ef- 
fect two or three times in advance, so that the day of the 
wedding the veil can be put on in a few rainutes’ time; 
and it should always be remembered that with the folds of 
lace or tulle there must not be too much thickness, for 
then the head will look quite out of proportion. The 
folds must be massed on top of the head, but deft fingers 
can easily arrange to tuck in and under, or, if of tulle, to 
cut off, what will make it look too thick and bulky. 

The length of a veil is quite a matter of one's own taste 
to decide. Lace veils of course must be used just as they 
are, and as no one buys a lace veil, but merely uses one 
that has been worn in the family, the length is tot a ques- 
tion for the bride to decide. In buying a tulle veil it is 
best to buy sufficient to have long graceful folds. Tulle 
is double width, and it would seem as though it might be 
used with the width to do duty for the length; but this is 
a fallacy, and it is best to spend more money and have a 
veil which will come clear down to the hem of the skirt. 
Tulle makes any other material look well, and the more 
of it used the better. A cream-white is the most becom- 


ing. There are many qualities, and it is not necessary to 
HELME. 


buy the most expensive. ANNE 





A. L. D.—The proper form for addressing an envelope to a gentie- 
man when writing for social or ae purposes is, “* Mr. John Brown,” 
not “John Brown, Esq.” In a wedding invitation, when the groom is 
a doctor or clergyman, his title is used and engraved in fall, as ** Doctor 
John Walker,” or “ Reverend John Walker." 

Zamwa.—At an evening wedding the m should wear a dress suit 
with the regulation evening dress of light gloves, white neck-tie, etc. 
This is correct even if the bride wears a plain travelling dress and hat. 

Waco.—In the case you write of it would certainly be advisable to 
wait until a more suitable time before sending out “ at-home” . 
The reason for the delay will be well understood by every one. Chintz 
can be used for furnishing a simple parlor. It comes iu lovely designs 
and coloring, and for such a purpose it is wise to choose a light deli- 
cate pattern. not use chintz for draping piano or mantel. If the 
mantel is hard-wood, leave it bare or have it painted white. Put a few 
ornaments on it, a picture on an easel, etc., which will be sufficient 
decoration and much more fashionable than draping it. For the piano 
use an embroidered piece of soft silk, which can be caught in soft folds 
that are beld in place with ornamenta. Use chintz for furniture cover- 
ing and inside curtains, with curtains of net or d« ted or plain muslin 
next the window. The chintz curtains should be hang on a rod and 
fall straight to the floor on either side of the window. They should be 
lined, and finished down the sides with a narrow bali ney For 
portiéres between parlor and dining-room use denim, which is inex- 
pensive and drapes well. Finish the edges with a heavy cord, and let 
the curtains fall oo from arod. ‘The bare floors should be care- 
fally varnished or oiled at first, and then kept in order by —- 
them with a little ofl every day after they are dusted. I should ad- 
vise for afternoon wear the black silk skirt with loose fancy silk 
waists. A black jacket open in front may be worn over the waist if 


desired. 

Mus. J. M. K.—The menn for a Napoleonic tea party need not differ 
from an ordinary affair of the same kind, but the decorations of the 
table and room and the china should be suggestive of the occasion. 
The rooms can be decorated with wreaths of greens or sinilax, which 
can be hung in festoous from the frieze, caught with the conventional 
bow-knot made of ribbon. ‘The colors on the table should be gold and 
white, and around the dishes garlands made of greens and a few flow- 
ers caught in a bow-knot. pe candle shades should be made of gold 
paper, the flowers yellow, the ribbon white, the bonbons yellow, and 
all of color on the table yellow or white. The china should have an 
Empire design, and around the table garlands can be festooned, held st 
the edge with ribbon. If the guests are to be seated, the plates can be 
in the centre of a wreath as ——_ their places, and the cards or 
favors should de suggestive of Napoleonic times. For a sit-down 
— have bouiilon, creamed oysters, chicken patties, game and 
salad, ices and cake, coffee and bonbons. For an afternoon tea have 
the custumary mena as described to San Antonio in last week's Bazan. 

A. Z.—Faucy plaid and chiné silk under-skirts will be fashionably 
worn this winter. Silk waists will be worn again, though more in 
coat shape than as belted blouses. Velvet waists are preferred for 
winter dresses. Tepid or cold water is better than hot water for 
washing the face, and a good pure toilet soap should be nsed. Borax 
is useful for softening the water if it is too hard, or if the skin is 
greasy. Neither soap nor borax will induce superfinous hair. 

M., T.—See the articles on * Patriotic Sisterhoods,” in Bazar Nos. 4 
and 10 of the current volume, in regard to conditions of membership 
in the Daughters of the American Revolution. 

. M. C.—For suggestions for making a night-dress case see Mrs. 
Hungerford’s article on *‘ Home Decorations” in Bazar No, 48. 

. C. B.—A bit of yellow velvet as a plastron would brighten up the 
blue and black wool dress stylishly fora girl of nineteen. But as sbe ix 
a blonde she — object, and could use emerald green instead. Have a 
round waist with jacket fronts opening on a biouse frout of the green 
velyet held at the top in French gathers. Have small green cuffs to 
mutton-leg sleeves, alxo a stock and belt of green. 

Mrs, L.—Make the black mohair with a short coat basque opening 
on a full gathered vest of striped black and white silk, or else of green 
mirror velvet. Your other question is answered elsewhere. 

A Bazar Derenpanr.—For your street suit get either plain cloth or 
else bouclé wool, and make up by illustrations in Bazan for Novem- 
ber 2d. For a Juncheon party you should wear a calling costume of 
cloth or of silk, with a bonnet or hat to cor: 3 

ALAaBamMa.—Make the pretty blne wool for a girl of sixteen with a 
round waist cut down fn deep points at the top to show velvet under- 
neath, either of darker blue or of emerald — Have a stock and 
belt of velvet, large gigot sleeves, and a full ekirt slightly gored. Peau 
de soie, which is a dull satin, or ele velvet or brocaded satin, will 
be the “most dressy black material" for a calling suit for a lady of 
forty years. If you prefer wool goods, get zibeline or else bouclé, and 
comninn with velvet, either black, golden brown, or emerald. 

M. E. W.—Get repped silk or else velvet for sleeves for your cloth 
coat. Make it about twenty-four inches long. Have the back fitted 
and the front straight and double-breasted. 

Mus. D. B. J.—A boy of two years wears white muslin or piqué 
dresses for afternoon and best wear, and striped ginghams or plain 
Chambéry in the morning in the narsery. Washing materials are pre- 
ferred for his dresses, as they are easily soiled. Make the piqués with 
three box-pleats down front and back, with a large belt, and a collar of 

mbroidery. The nai ks and ginghams should have yokes and 
belted waista. Have along cloak and soft ‘Tam o' Shanter cap of white 
basket-cloth, or else of a light gray or tan-color. His under-clothing 
must sapply the nm warmth. 

A Svussonmxr.—Your idea is very good, but as all ecclesiastical 
decoration is strictly conventional, it would not do to make use of any 
novel idea, even if it were suggested. It would be well to consult the 
clergyman of your charch betore deciding upon white, as particular 
colors are used at certain times, and it might be that one of them would 

be thought more desirable. e design you epeak of would be equally 
handsome on a color. A frontal given toa church in New York re- 
cently was made of violet rep silk with a border olive leaves, 
above which was the rs L. H. 8. sur d byacrown. Be- 
low the device were the words, Spes in Christo (Hope in Christ). 
That motto would be more expressive pe ame frontal than the 
words you su as it conveys a distinct perfectidea. You can 
line the fall with fine twilled flannel or with satin the color of the out- 
side. In either case an interlining of thin muelin will be an advantage. 
It is very common in making large pieces of church work to em- 
broider the solid figares upon coarse muslin, cutting them out when 
finished, and couching them down upon the silk or satin with gold. 
In many churches bockerings of heavy lace are used, in other they are 
to; this too is a matter to be decided by your church rules. 
A richly embroidered mat to rest in the alm's basin would be an appro- 
priate gi i less likely to conflict with other people's gifts t 4 











HOW TO DRESS AN OLD LADY 
[' is much harder for a woman to dress becomingly as 
she grows older than when she isa young girl, and until 
the hair becomes entire white there is a sad time of inde 
cision a8 to wh colors and what style shall be chosen. 
One comfort older women have, and that is that they can 


wear as handsome materials as they can afford to buy, and 


the richer the fabric the more appropriate it seems. For 
1 woman whose figure has assumed the middle-aged look, 
and who bas grown either much thinner or much stouter 
than she originally was, one af the principal things to be 
avoided is the too close following of the changes in fash 
i It is not well, simply because the law is laid down 
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that immense sleeves are in style, for a woman no longer 
young to allow her dressmaker to make the sleeves of her 
gown of such size that they are noticeable. This same 
rule applies in every case. Not too many flounces, not 
too wide skirts, and, above all things, no fancy effects of 
trimming. The plainer and simpler the style of the gown 
the better 

Heavy silks, brocades, satins, and velvets are pre-emi 
nently the gowns for elderly women’s wear. It is cur- 
rently said now that old people have gone out of fashion, 
and that until a woman is over ninety she considers it her 
duty to dress in the height of the prevailing styles. Most 
of us remember with deep affection our grandmothers in 
the snowiest of caps, with broad white muslin strings tied 





under the chin, plain cordéd silk or rich satin dresses, with 
a kerchief of snowy muslin or lace. To be sure, the in 
evitable cap-basket with which these same dear old grand- 
mothers were always accompanied when they went out to 
luncheon or dinner—luncheon generally, for dinners were 
supposed to be better suited to young people—was an awk- 
ward thing to carry. And yet, when one sees at a formal 
evening dinner a woman of seventy attired in a low-cut 
dress, with her hair dressed in the most elaborate style, ans 
her neck covered with jewels and black velvet band around 
the throat, it is hard to realize that she belongs to the same 
generation as those of our forebears who are by right call 
ed grandmothers. 

It used to be considered that black was the proper color 
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For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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—Brarwep CLora Costume with ASTRAKHAN 
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[See Bodice, on Page 987.] 
For pattern and description see No. L on pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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Bopice or Brawwep Ciora Costume, Fie. 2, on Pace 936. 
For pattern and description see No, I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


for every woman to wear after she had turned fifty. In 
this respect times have certainly advanced, for soft grays, 
the different shades of purple, very dark blues, and in 
summer white, are fashionable, and all far more becoming 
to skin and hair that have lost their first freshness. Black 
is always becoming to the figure, but it has a very aging 
effect upon the skin, and just so soon as the complexion 
loses its clearness, black makes it look muddy and thick. 
Of course the worst effects can be obviated by wearing a 
lot of white about the neck and throat. Speaking of the 
throat, it should never be exposed. If, as etiquette de 
mands, full dress is required at all evening entertainments, 
the waist of the dress can be cut low, but the shoulders 
must be covered with lace, tulle, or chiffon, and the throat 
must have bands of velvet or folds of lace, so that the yel 





Back or Biack VELVET 
JACKET, Fie. 4, on Pace 936 


lowish appearance of the skin and 
the prominent cords of the neck 
may be hiddeu 

Caslimeres and crépons are very 
suitable for house dresses for old 
ladies. The materials hang 
gracefully, and can be made in 
any simple and becoming fashion. 
Princesse dresses and tea gowns 
can also be reckoned among the 
privileges of old age, and it 
should be borne in mind that all 
house dresses should be made 
with a little train, particularly if 
there is any tendency to stout- 
ness. Long flowing lines reduce 
the size in a most remarkable 
manner, therefore if any trim 
ming is put on waist or skirt it 
must always be perpendicular 
Gray is par excellence the most 
becoming color for any woman 
whose hair is turning satisfactor- 
ily white to wear. Gray camel’s- 
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Fig. 1.—Costume or Bovcité# Woo. ann CLorTH. 
For pattern and description see No. VIIL on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
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hair makes a capital street costume, and 
again the crépon or soft silk or, for very 
swell occasions, satin makes up most satis- 
factorily. The Southern women, who are 
acknowledged to be most charming, have a 

reat fondness for grays as they grow older. 

hey have also an extremely picturesque 
fashion of wearing only white so soon as the 
weather is warm, Sheer white gowns look 
no prettier on young girls than they do on 
women with white hair, and to any ove who 
watches such things with interest, it is won- 
derful to notice how the colors that harmo- 
nize with hair and skin bring out the most 
beautiful colors in the complexion. Ribbons 
are out of place in an elderly woman’s toi- 
lette unless they are the shades of purple. 
Blues, pinks, yellows,and such colors are ta- 
booed, or at all events should be. 

A black velvet gown is a good investment 
as a woman grows older. rue, the first ex- 
pense is heavy, but it will wear for years and 
years, and if made in the first place in some 
suitable and becoming style, can easily be 
remodelled sufficiently each year to make it 
satisfactory. Point-lace and velvet seem, 
like bread and butter, always to go together, 
“but real lace of any kind always trims a 
velvet gown satisfactorily and becomingly. 
When velvet cannot be afforded, a heavy silk 
or plain satin should be. bought. And one 
handsome dress of this sort is quite sufficient 
for both afternoon and evening wear. 

What sort of a bonnet to buy is a question 
of vital importance, since it is no longer the 
fad to cover one’s’ head with a coal-scuttle 
tied down over the ears, as the poor old ladies 
of a generation ago had to do. « There is no 
reason why an elderly woman’s bonnets 
should not be made in the prevailing style; 
but care should be taken that they are not of 
a fancy shape, and they must be longer at the 
side than those made for young women, and also have 
broad ribbon strings to tie under the chin in a double bow 
with ends. Feathers and flowers and jets are all allow- 
able in trimming, but only in small quantities; and: by fea- 
thers is meant tips, for long plumes are sadly out of place 
Hats, particularly shade hats, are very dreadful, and no 
milliner has yet been found skilful enough to design a be- 
coming straw hat for a woman over sixty. 

It is no longer the fashion to wear India shawls, and for- 
tunate it is that this most unbecoming of styles has come 
to an end. A long coat or cloak, the latter preferred, 
makes the handsomest garment,and the best plan is to 
buy a lighter material, and have it made with fur or 
wadded lining, rather than to buy a heavy material which 
has weight without warmth. Brocadesand matelassés make 
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Hovusr Frock ror Gini rrom 8 To 9 YEARS OLD 
For patfern and description see No. IX, on pattern-sheet Supplement, 


handsome cloaks, and are not as expensive as would be im- 
agined, for the materials can be bought at comparatively 
jow prices in these days, and the greatest outlay comes 
in the making. 


Fig. 2.—Pruincessé Gown wWitH ConTRASTING FRONT. 
For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has bee ime w over on years by millions of 
moths f children while teething, with perfect 


succem lie hee the child a mm the gums, allnays 
pa ires wind colic, and te the best remedy fo 
arrhar Seld by deuggiete in every part of the 
wid. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade,) 


STARVED TO DEATH 


midst of plenty Unfo unate, yet w 


. e hear of it. 
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mn Eagle Brand Cow eed Milk is un- 
loubtedly enfest and best infant food Infant 
Health is avaloable pamphiet for mothers, Send your 
uidress to N. Y. Condensed Milk Oo., N. ¥.—{Ade.] 
IT’S EASY FOR A WOMAN 
t 1 what's be by a home test Sometimes 
w D 1 having . Flende to dine, and for 
" ' anor me anc afte en exist, you know 
y “ very deta be perfect, drop a postal giv- | 
w address tk A, oO. Bo x "1909, New York City. 
send you anywhere, everywhere, free of all 
‘ iantity of El ectro-Silicon, that means 
enough to clean all your silverware. Use it, it will | 
. ghter story than we cun expres« in worda, | 
e promise that you will be well repaid for yoar | 
y of one ceni 
Kleciro- Silicon is onlike any other silver polish, 
and w do what no other ellver — will Sach 
t uncy aa it produces you cannot find outside of the | 
's shop, except where Electro - Silicon is 
Seeing is be Hie ving, and et iuply for the aeking | 
you can eee lt. Isn't it worth asking for?—{4de.) 


aw 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


eit 1 ; 
‘ Wig x 


aro) - ty oes 
NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 
If not in stock at your retailer's send 
$1.00 for a Corset, free by mail, to 





BRIDGEPORT CORSET ©OoO,. 


FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 


65 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK. 
sells recttatic .sand 
AKERS Sse ‘PLAYS: 
B CATALOGUES FREE. 


NOW 


THE 
ABBEY 





READY 





SHAKESPEARE | 


The Comedies of 
Shakespeare 


WITH i381 DRAWINGS BY 


EDWIN A. ABBEY 


Reproduced by Photogravure. 
Four Volumes. 
Half Cloth, Deckel Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $30 oo per 

Net. (Jn a Box.) 


Set. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers, New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 











‘PERFUME: 

















A true and lasting Violet in the hand- | 


somest package on the market. 
PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 
For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt 
of price by 


LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York 34th St., 


Dealers do not take enough 
pains to sell the right chim- 
neys for lamps. Get the 
“Index to Chimneys” — free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pa, 


Pittsburgh, maker of 


“pearl glass” and ‘pearl top.” 





|Seal and Persian Jackets. 


QUALITY, 
BLEGAMNCHE, 


are the essential features of 


Sib D B’s 


FURS 


by which you can tell them anywhere. The Soe are 
an object, too, Al our garments are warranted. 





Between Fifth Avenne 
Broadway, NEW foRK ciry. 














Chartes EB. Pervear, - + 
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stitutes—they have not 





The 

Nature W/) 
Of 
Hair 


is to return to 
position—that’s 


Hair Cloth 


is superior to all substitutes - ; 
satisfactory interlining and, 

point of service, it lasts forever. 
qualifications what you re 
t 


Your dealer should have 10/4, 14/4, 10/5, 98/3 for Heavy Skirts. 
84/3, 146/3, 170/3, 200/4 for Light Skirts and Sleeves. 


une ? Then avoid sub- 


its natural 
why 


rinoline 


Are these bas 


é nature of bair. 














| 





Large 8vo, | 


| 
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In | Buying a Piano or an Organ 





BOSTON: 


do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 
instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 


Catalogues and full information sent free. 


Masons Hamlin 


Co. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 











| 


L. LEGRAND ((rine-Periumery! 44. place de la Madeleine PARIS 











weaeet at the Paris 


OU 


TOILET POWDER — CEL. F’AYW, Inventor 
9, VE Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “FRANCE” and the signature CH. Fay 





TINE 


HYGIENIC, ADHCRENT & INVISISLE. 








instant relict vi Vatarrn, 























| tothe S.H.& 











Vou. XXVIIL, No. 16. 


if 


your skirt edges 
wear out 


why don’t you 
insist 
upon having the 





put on? 

The Redfern Bias Corded 
Velvet for your nice gowns, 
and the Duxbak Rainproof 
for wet weather dresses. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 


Send for — « ry. 


labels and materia! 
. P.O. 


x 699, N. Y. City. 








yO SS ees 
Womenare Naturally 
© Interested in Dress Linings that are 
warranted not to crock and towith- 4 
stand washing and perspiration, 
without having a deleterious effect 
on the color or brilliancy of finish. 


“MIDNIGHT FAST BLACK ” 
will retain its pristine freshness to © 
the end, and last longer than the § 
garment itself. See that you get it. 


For eale by all leading ary goods stores. ) 


WHY READ ANY BOOKS BUT THE BEST ? 
Seeker and knower are brought together in 
A List of Books for Girls and Women and 
Their Clubs. 


Men and women of authority in the most interesting fields of 


| literature have chosen its 2,100 titles, adding just the word of 


hes : 
Philadeipia 125 Franklin St., Chicago; 








| 


description and criticism an inquirer wishes to have. Some of 
the de nts 

Fiction, a reviewer for the Nation. History, Reuben 
G. Thwaites. Natural » Olive they By Beier. 
Education, Prof. Edward R 
Music, Henry E. Krehbiel. 
. Prof. L. H. Bailey. 

, Useful Arts and Livelihoods, Augusta H Ley- 

oa t. Hints for Girls’ and Women’s Clubs, with 
Outline Constitution and By-laws. 


Cloth, $1; paper, soc. 
Published for the American Library Association. 
Ubrary Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston. 


273 Stewart Building, New York; Chestnut St. 
msbury St. 


sell Sturgi 
— 


to 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 
a 


is on each 





| Boeman’e— 


No. 108 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Pepsin howing’ Cum. 


-HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress 
Protectors and keep your beds in perfect sani- 


| tary condition. 





The only article for the purpose that is 
washable. Sold by all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 

















NOVEMBER 16, 1895. 
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Hygienic Shoes — 
For Children, 


Built on a felt foundation—proof | 
against dam pness—light and dressy | 
—spring heels and flexible soles— 
$2.35 to $3.75 according to size. 


The care we have taken to have this 
Shoe made as nearly perfect as a 
shoe can be, illustrates what we are 
doing all the time for the comfort, 
health and good appearance of the 
Children in everything they wear 
from Hats to Shoes. 

Mothers anywhere with our Ilustrated Cataloque— 


Sree for | cents egg enjoy ali the advantages 
of trading here, ty mail 


60-62 West 23d St, N. Y, 


Kak 
Csmseable hs Co\ @ 


Lyons Silks. 
Satin and Velvet Stripes, Plaid Silks, 


‘ Pim’s” Plaid Irish Poplins, Chené Taffetas, 
Glacé and Caméléon Taffetas. 


Rich Brocades. 


Colored Satin de Lyon, Peau de Soie, and | 
Faille for Dinner Dresses. 








| 
| 
| 





White Satin Peau de Soie, Faille, 


Sor Wedding Gowns. 





Novelties for 


Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Gazes, Grenadines, Spangled Tulles. 


LYONS VELVETS, 
VELOURS DU NORD, 
BROCADED VELVETS. 


Proadway AS 1916 él. 


NEW YORK. 


The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 















P Guaranteed | 
for Quality | 
and Durability. | 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 2 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured ci 





Free Hooks 
And Eyes 


Send your address on a postal for a 
free sample card of Singer Hooks and 
Eyes— THE HOOK THAT'S FLAT. 


Singer Safety Hook and Eye Co., 
. Gr nod aged. Mich 4 

















What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


| Ak hed hed hed ded dd 
You desire to be Stylish 
We will tell you How— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves 
and Skirts of your Spring 
and Summer Costumes with 














and the result will be a 
realization of your desire. 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts 


will not lose their shape if lined 
with Fibre Chamois—unaf- 
fected by dampness—endorsed 
by all leading modistes. 


To be found at the Lining Counter 
of all leading Dry Goods Stores. 


Comes in 
Three 
Weights 








‘i 
‘a 
= 


ri | 


Seatac uu 
Ple ased a 


Bought Saran Fast | 
Black Dress Lining—was 
as represented—that’s all. 


AT DRY GOODS STORES. ~ 
Leok for this on every yard of the Selvage{@~ 
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(44640), Af Ahi vILAChK 








The Most Perfect.Fitting Union Undergarment 


onmemifiGGhou—= 


LADIES AND MEN 


Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 
LOWER PRICES. NEW STYLES. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a fwo-cent stamp to us for 
Catalogue giving full information and samples of material. 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 
THE HOLMES CO. 


Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston St. 
BOSTON. 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


The Perfection of Olive Oil 
It SS 7 











Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Oo me and sweet, is one of the most Z 
some of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. : 


Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 


youn WRINGER WRING WRIGHT 14 


If not, send for our little free book of points about Wringers. We are the larg- 
est manufacturers of Wringers and Rolis i in the world, capital, cannon When = 
you get a wringer with = Co with our warrant, have the best, No un- 
certainty about rubber used in these ro! is so soft elastic 
that it wines dry, without { injury to the aethaser Cattens. Our little book will tell you more, and interest you. 
Send forit AMERIC RINGER CO., 99 Chambers Street, New York. 


























PRIESTLEY’S % An idealized 
Black 4 Henrietta 
Silk-Warp 6 LOU, realized 
The genuine has the 
e “ Pries' ad : What more 
Saiatod >a TredeMor* be said ? mae 


Vantine’s 
Oriental Lamps 


AH Lanterns, Candlesticks, Candelabra, 
y Globes, and Shades—the largest and 
finest assortment in America. 

Our little book, ‘* Oriental Light 
Bearers,” tells all about them. The 
book is handsomely illustrated, and 
is free for the asking. 








Send also for the last issue of Vantine’s 
Monthly and ‘oa Tea-book ; both 
free. A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877 
and 879 Broadway, New York. 


, The Old Way 


is to use ink in marking your 

household Linen, Blan- 
kets,* Hosiery, Under- 
wear, etc. 


The New Way 


is to use Cash’s Woven Names. 
Fac-similes of Name-Tapes 


(For other styles see catalogue.) 
6 Doz. of one Name, $1.50; 12 Doz. , $2.50. 


Can be easily and neatly sewn on to clothing of every 
description. They are embroidered on the finest white 
Cambric in guaranteed fast. colors, in Red, Black / Dark 
Blue, and Light Blue letters. Our New Hlustrated 

» sent free (by eens Ses ——— s Bazar), con- 
tains woven samples of mate: 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 92 ring Street, N.Y. 


Florence 
Silk 
Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 








Ho. 70 













ence Silk Mittens are sold 

one pair in a box, bearing 

the brand Florence on 

one end. The pattern 

shown here is lined in 

back and wrist through- 

out with silk They 
are perfect fitting, and 
in cold climates are 
far more durableand 

wig quite as elegant and fashion 

iy 6 as the best of gloves Sold 

yy all cnterpetieg dealers, who 

} can be supplied by the 

ey NONOTUCK SILK CO., 

‘y New York, Boston, Chicago, 

St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
St. Paul. 





44444444664 








66 . nd 
Pride ¢ 
of the 
West 
is the & 
7” 
best * 
muslin ¢ 
fo . 
0 r ‘ 
pillow a 
slips p 
and P| 
shams.”’ e 
~~ 
: : - 
Made in |,1 and 1,5 inch widths & 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. te 
=e _ e4ee 
King’s Anchor 
Eye Glass. * 
CAN'T SHAKE ’EM OFFR— VANE> 
THY se 
Insist on your Optician or —~ 
Jeweler supplying you. 
JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. ” 

Ci YARNS AND EMB. MATERIALS. 1 D 
A All Thread or Fabric in Cotton, W vol, Silk,or E 
Linen for Emb. work, Emb. Books, Stamping 
i | Powders, Crochet Monlds, Lustrous Crochet N 
Threads; largest yo! in the city, alee all 
Vice, Sart aia 
Al Giersncisurn 1900.) 111 Bast 9th St., , ¥.) 
S$! BEADS AND LACE BRAIDS. 16 














ALGERNON AT 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 


Hix NEVER YRT HAS BEEN TO sEA— 
A.esunon Stoney Vars— 

Tnovean at THK PRESENT MOMENT UE 
Is ON THR TOKSING MAIN! 


A HORSE SHOW SUGGESTION 


Twas night ae | wandered round about the 
is " 

\N « stood the gorgeous horees in their truly gor- 

At 1 four them ehatting gayly as they munched 
upon their oats 

I'he na were braided neatly, and all glossy were 
the oats 

And I jletened to the miments on the questions 
of 1 da 

In hiding with my! book jost behind a bale of 
hay 

They had ideas on the trolley, and they'd notions, on 

And opinions on the bangéd tall, which But few of 


One diecussed Things | Have Sifted At”; and an- 
other massive roan 

Gave an interestivg talk upou “@peat Riders I Have 
Mhrowt 

Some discoesed ihe latest patierms of the blankets 


Equines wes 
And they all eanend ihe Golf Cheque was the finest 


past compare, - ¢ 
. 


mnter, bad a patent for a pew pneumatic 


ped to fullest tension would create 


** Por « h th wondrous buoyancy of shoes 


flying yards above the highest 


“More than that, 


If we hunters nN foot- gear of such splendid 


I feel cont t that ) it not a stractare Would 


} mMcient 
a's 1 
Still anott " » steam-| 8, and observed 
that he = giad 
His f 5 nem f work so dull and 
aa 
B the at m ia nok one that past all 
nt t 
Sh ' ‘ , who now trot the 


VERY SECRET. 


ARE GOLN@ TO MARRY YOUR DAVGuTER TO Sorpizy 7” 


“Bo vor 
*Yrs" 
* You 


MAKE a MISTAKE 


“Wat wir? 
* New 


WHAT A QuUreTion! 





* Por,’ 


ir I xwew, 


‘said he, “this show's increasing in its popa- 
larity, 

And thousands throng here nightly just to see what 
they can gee. 


There’s the pedple in the boxes, and the horses in 


the ringa, 
And apon the oval promenade a lot of dudes and 
things. 


“ But in the catalogues we find no reference, not a 
line, 


To any but us horses—namber seven, six, and nive ; 


But those creatures in the ‘boxes—all the man and 
woman show— 

Are ignored jnst as completely 's if they weren't there, 
you know 


“For instance, in Box 98 last night a lady sat, 
With real electric diamonds and a cloud-compelling 
bat 
Her action was exquisite; she created ante a buzz; 
And I confess T'd like to know just who that lady 
was. 


jn, in number 68 there stood a lanky em, | 
With limbs suggesting mighty speed—an antelope, 


truth ; 
And T believe that he could jump, and. yep I do not 
Dow 
we ver Dude or Thorotghbred orjust a common 


au 


“And #o I say the 
provide 


A catalogue to demonstrate what's on the other side; 


Managers next year ought to 


And évery single visitor—young, old, or white or 
bl ac 

Should be mentioned in the catalogue and numbered 
on the back.” 


And then the 
way, 


left them munching drowsily upon their wisps 





And’ wrote the managers to have like 


that. 


a calalogue 


So that next year in Horse Show time we'll find, if 


they agree 


An interestingly combined display of pedigree : 

The People in the boxes and the Horses in the rings 

All mambered and ideutified—aye, 
things 


even dades and 






























































































THAT MAN HAS A SERORET Vior.” 


'T WOULD NOT BE A SfORET.” 


» band, with untiring devotion, had 


horses went to rest, and I went on my . 


HER TROUBLE. 
“T want to talk to you about the 


Llorse 
As she the troubled face of 
the beautiful young wife took on a 
more an. and, unable to 
the fear that had come 
oyer_ her,” took- her husband’ 


e 
hands in her own, and gazed long 
avd earnestly into the eyes that 
looked #0 lovingly into her own, 
Merriam Van Highsplice had nearly 
= a a J pany bewden could wish for. 
rt year ‘ore she had been © 
a and won by a representative 
of one of the oldest and most-ex- 
chasive families, and her young hus- 


given her all the love that was in his 
rich and unselfigh nature. There 
Was one cloud, however, that hung 
over Merriam’s fair young life, and 
which at this particalar season seem- 
ed darker and more forbidding than 
ever. Although her husband's in- 
come would have been considered 
by some in the humbler walks of 
life »s amply sufficient to meet ev- 
ery want, Merriam found it some- 
times difficult, in the exélusive cir- 
gle in which they moved, to main- 
‘nin themselves in the form which 
she most desired, and it was Often- 
times hard for her to practize the 
little economies which her husband 
explained were necessary. It aust 
not be supposed, however, that Mer- 
riam was not a brave girl, and when 
they were obliged to go to a dinner 
instead of pine one, her courage 
never failed.her; and oftentimes in 
the unoccupied moments that she 
took from her engagements, and em- 
ployed herself in sewing up the 
stitches in the footman's livery, she 
never showed by the Jeast sign that 
impatience whieh frequently char- 
acterizes ‘the attitude of,those in 
straitened circumstances. Bot that 
now, as she into-the eyes of 
theman who had givett her his name, 
it was unpsual that she should be-~ 
tray her féelings. 

“What is it, dear?” he asked, ten- 
derly, bis face’ showing lainly the 
uneasiness which bis wife's evident 
agitation had ‘awakened: in | bim. 
** Are not all the arrangements com- 
plete? *You know my-trouble in 
getting a box, but I think we have 
succeeded ver well, and by our rigid economy for the 
past six mohths you will have a new gown for every 
night. What more can my darling want 7” 

*What yon say is true,” hie wife, her eyes 
fur away, but. with the.old. troubled: loak adlbin them. 
75 dislike 80 much, dearest, toca r too particular, 
bat | Mustesy itiiaa great di intment to me not 
to be able te hire half the diamonds that I really need.” 


“Wuar! 















































































































SMALL 


AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


“ Ler's Look at Taw rowy-TRaP, Usoie Jaox.” 


a Billups 
right, Maid Mre. Billups. 


















































pO YE TRAP voNixes HEGE? We sLLees nore UM OUT In MOwrana.” 


JOHNNY'S -ENGLISAH. 
There .was a cow on the Billupses’ lawn, and little 


wanted to shoo her away. 
** Gor ahead.” 


so. debe went ont, and-in a mingte or two retarn- 


* ed triumphant. 


Billups-was very prond of Johnny's English. 


SHOW FOR THE HORSES. 


at | shod her, ma,” be said. 


And Mrs 









‘What did you see at.the Horse Show, Mary, what did you @ce at the show ?” 
@ “y saw a girl with a Worth gown, mother, and a bonnet from Virot.’ 


“What did you see at the Horse Show, Willy, what did you see at the show 7 


“IT saw a man with a seal-skin vest, and they say they're all the gu. 


‘Bat why do you talk of clothes, my girl, and why of clothes, my bevy ? 
, thought you went to the Horse Show, children, the horses to enjoy 


“Oh, you're not fin de siecle, mother, in fact you are dead slow: 


AMONG THE STALLS AT THE HORSE SHOW. 


Firet Horse. “* What the dence did you shy for just 
as we passed the judges’ stand? That loses us the 
ribbon.” 

Second Horse. “1 didn’t shy. I turned around to 
look at Chollie Van Antwerp’s button- 
hole. 1 couldn't make out whether it 
was made of carnations or horserad- 
ish.” 


Gray Mare. “Look here, Samson, 
when the jadges come to judge you, 
you don't want to let them hear you talk 
the way you've been hac to me.” 


Samson (the jumper). “ Why not?” 
Gray Mare. “They'll think you're a 
jackass.” 

) Hunter. “Ti get even 
with jadge yet. He said I lacked 
staying wouldn't give me 
even an Meni mention.” 


‘Pony. “What "ll you do?” 

Hunter, ‘Ti show him 

I have staying power. He bciongs to 

our hunt, and some day he'll want a 

mount and'he'll get me, and when I 

come to a good big hedge with rocks 

near it I'll show:him a thing or two. 

I'll stay on the near side of the hedge, 

and he'll go sailing over it into the 
rocks.” 


Hack. “It's queer—this is my third 
year, and I haven't had a prize yet.” 

Pacer. “ You don't enter in the right 
class. You ought to come in as a car- 
horse.” 


Four-Year-Old. “Ive perfectly ri- 
diculous. The idea of Cleopatra being 
entered here as a | satan atagmen She's 
ten if.she’s a da 

Hackney. no. I've seen her 
teeth.” She's a two.” 

Four- Year-Old, ‘Teeth !-Hoh!, That 
shows all you know. Why, she's so 
old even her teeth are false.” 


First Tandem. hk are you laugh- 
ing at, Single Harnes« 
ite 5. = 


ma They called mea nig 
t is, I’ve got epring-halt + 
legs.” 


pays.” 
John. 


We put the clothes before the horse because it's a clothes-horse-show 


Dupey 


HY. 


ing to be? 


EXPECTATION 





“What are you going to he when you 
grow up, Bobby?” 


“I'm going to be a man. 


WHAT MADE HIM 50. 


John.-“ Dip your -WIFR GO-TO THK COUNTRY THIB YEAR?” 


What are you go- 









ins. “Yue; SUE SPENT TOE SUMMER WITH FRIENDS 


at Bure’ a. 
hn, “You MUST HAVE BEEN PRETTY Lonesome Tf” 


. * Yes, 1 was; esrromaiiy Sarvepays anp Sun- 


ina, “1 


mp,"» 


“Wy OouULvN’T YOU ARRANGE TO SPEND THOSE 
Days with ue?” 
Tompki 





BOs ee ee ee 








SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


POSTAL CARDS. Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U.S, Gov't Bakin< 


HE @ittewof'a-postal card may be formu- 


* 
jated in one rule: ‘‘ Never write any 
a-pestal which you would pot 

think We pr it prudent, or dignified to proclaim 
from the house-top.’ 

Some people —particular people — never | 
use postal cards at all. This seems too ex. | a THE GREAT 
treme. They-are often very convenient, and | 


quite proper if correctly used. 


Beyond the address, no name should ever 
be written out. upon them, They should _ ABSOLUTELY PURE 
begin without the customary * Dear—any / 2 = 


y,” and end without “Yours traly” or 
tall Fine dita sod titveen aneve lo fur ; ” eae Works wonders in curing 
ther identify terender, wiv resumed | w Pepper Wethout Soup torturing disfiguring dis- 
ye beak = en pL pate! is like summer without sunshine. eases of the skin scalp and 
elle mbaage ec enpply the nocd of cheap | blood and especially baby 
Sitisiatisndiizegl courteans or pone humours. 


tiliously polite to use them in addressing f 
! sly } 5 Extracto Sold thronghout the world, and cepecially by Engtch and 


any one, man or woman, to whom you wish American chemists in all the ~y vemwt ag» British depots 
to show respect. If any doubt arises in the takes the place of home-made “‘soup stoc:.” Costs less, goes farthcr and tastes better. It gives to re Sg aD Peek U cyy Porras 
mind as to the propriety of sending a postal, soupsa zest and flavor attainable in no other way: — = 


it is well to give one’s self the benefit of the 


dust ted Grite-a nese. Armour & Company, Chicago. LABLACHE PACK POWDER 
Postals are useful to mail while on a jour- 

ney.” Posted at different places, they an THE 

nounce the safe arrival of the traveller at | — - - - ——. Queen of Toilet Powders. 

points where he has scarcely time to write | inal 

notes. Used hastily, they are useful to an 

nounce a letter or give assent to a previously | 

discussed arrangement. Details of family 

matters or personal affairs show ignorance 

and bad breeding. As an example of a way 

in which a postal card should not be used y 4 The Purest and 
. , Z most Perfect Face 

may be quoted one sent by a grief-stricken 'o Dowder that’ eclente 

sister to a cousin in a distant city: » and skill can produce 


\’ Itis Invisible. It makes 
“ Deanest Kate,—We have just retarned from lay- ») the Skin Soft and Beau- 








ing dear brother Harry in the yrave, As the weather . tiful Removes all 
is #0 unpleasant, it made n« feel more unhappy to WV ~ / 1] Gloss, Sunburn, Tan, 
come away and leave him with the rain beating down \ . Freckles, Blotches,&c. 
upou him. Your loving cousin, 2 co 

Hanan Sarru,” We would caution th 


Now Harriet doubtless felt ail she express ee , rae foes 
ed. But was a postal the proper place to (MARIANI WINE) 0 Rated pple Epping: eglatghetai 


ee ada - 7 here are many chi ap pr 
ya her sentiments? THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC. which unscrupulou fe 
a ; wera t ; : purchasers because of the large percentage o 
ADV WHR'LISEMEN'Ls., “TI can certainly add my testimony profitin their sale, They claim these 


‘ : . . OWdAETS ATC AS KOO" Labi 
to the virtues of Vin Mariani. Iam not, Lablacke Face Powder” ha 


well convinced of its excellence and mee te SOs F00rs SENS Ane renee a 
sale of over a million boxes annually strictly 
quality.” on its merits, ** Lablache Face Powder” has 
in ‘ no equal, Itis recognized as the standard 
Sir Henry Irving. for Purity and Superiority among the 6 
dealers all over the world /t is at 
At Daveersts & Fancy Grocers. Avorp Supstrrctions. harmle ss, We mvil hemical 
Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, and the clase search for tijuriou 
Descriptive Book, Portrai “we <= or ents. Take no substitute 
of lebri - Fiésh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. 
MARIANI & CO.. Price, 50c. per box. 


Panis: 41 Rovlevard Hausstiaun, 52 West 15th St., New Yora. 
Lonxpos: 239 Ozford Street. 





Of all druggists, or by mail 


BEN. LEVY & 60., French Perfumers, 


WEST STREET, BOSTON. MASS., U.S. A. 














M sFair! HIGHEST. AWARD. 


Copyright, 1905, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cin'ti. | : ie 





o 
No housekeeper need have Kindler. 
to apologize for her kitchen. . Satna. tabla when 
A well enforced rule of order <A | ok iticaiecn teiedtiege e mother’ $ milk; 
and Ivory Soap will make it A CE ey exertion. Half of this ae either quantity or 
an attractive and appetizing A i Th ee er dl pp | §nourishment. The BEST: 


4 a8 s , 
spot. ay 2 i Don’t nurse your Food for Nursing-Mothers: 
. weakness; don’t hand- Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! z 


Timely Warning. :} icap a_ bright brain Zoho Cotte & Sone, Mew Vere amant 

with a stupid body. Be lively. Drink Ticadene 
@ Xr “588 

pr Rune « VioLets 


Is a Safest FOOD for 








& cho great success of the 
chocolate preparations of EU S E ms a R 
By the house of WALTER ANH US¢ / 
BAKER & C0. (established H's Name Registered. ) 
in 1780) has led to the es : - THE QUEEN or PERFUMES 
placing on the market fie If you want a real Violet 
, i i ; Perfume, be sure you get 
jmany misleading and yO ETS P ” 
junscrupulous imitations ‘e aa nerSTH hing Vielets 


3 Oa It is not a combination of 
of their name, labels, | TRADE MARK, other scents, but is abso- 


| 

| 

- : lutely true to the flower. 
egearees. Walter Same hSe. | It will send the rich, vital blood of health darting through Cut. this advertisement 
are the oldest and largest manu- 


: : = out and show it to your 
. your veins—make a new being of you. A drink that is dealer. 

facturers of pure and high-grade | rich in nutriment. A bottle a day means a gain of from 2 to SRS MEOTOL, Ser Vl, Boe, 

Cocoas and Chocolates on this | 5 pounds in healthy flesh. Invaluable nourishment for con- toes Dr SAAC MDSON FY; W 
continent. No chemicals are used Sumptives and sufferers from wasting diseases. Sone £7¢3 Dr ISA TA Y CYEWATER 
in their manufactures. Bg ar : 
Consumers should ask for, and To be had at ai? Druggists’ and Grocers’. Beecham’s pills for consti- 

, 
Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. book at your druggist’s and 
— FINAL TRIUMPH—The Sup Court of Washington, D.C. t aide rit 
Walter Baker & Co., Limited, the Anheuser-Busch Brewing A: on the d di pated Hi hod Loon f jam wit Medal g° by we 
Dorchester, Mass, snd Diploma of the World’s Columbia" Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 
vil 





Aanual sal.s moro than 6,000,000 boxes, 
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PAST RECORD 

l isdeplorable that we, when judging those 
nearest and dearest to us, should show so 
little confidence inthem. We say and think 
that we trust those whom we love, but do 
Let the friend of 
years seem to slight us, let her be irritable or 
thoughtless, are we not immediately hurt, 
und do we not say to our wounded selves, 
She does not love me much, or she could 
not treat me s Even between husband 
apd wife is there not too often a doubt of 
each other's well meaning? It would be well 
for us all to remember one truth in our re 
lations with those whom we love and ought 


we really trust them’ 


to trus lt is, past record should count for 
something We do not hesitate to drive the 
staid old roadster behind whom we have 


ridden for years. He never has attempted 
to run or shy, has never shown any fear of a 

bus never displayed the slight 
ion to kick over the traces, There 
fore we trust him vow, and take a precious 
cargo of babies behind him without a quiver 
of fear. In his case ** past record ” certainly 
counts for something It does not in our 
judgment of the friend whom we meet on 
< lrive. We stop to speak to her, and she 
leoks grave, distrait, shows little interest in 
what we have to say Unless we are very 
charitable, we drive on with a sensation of 
indignant reseutment burping in our bosoms 
We regret having stopped to speak to ou 


friend She seemed actually bored It was 
scarcely polite of her to act as she did. Nev- 
er mind; she need not fear that we will re- 
peat the offence! We can take a snub when 
it is intended for us 

Why does not some good angel suggest 
here a thought of this friend’s ‘* past record”? 


Is she not the same woman who came to see 
us daily when we were ill, who has often 
denied herself pleasures, sacrificed her own 
inclinations, to help us? And all that goes 
for naught beford the thought that she has 
onet ippeared to slight us What matters 
it that she may have some mighty anxiety 
upon her mind today, that some crushing 
disaster may be threatening her? That niea 
does not oecur to us We only kuow that 
we are hurt 

Perhaps, if we are singularly just, the re 
membrance of all her former goodness may 
later come to us and make us ashamed of 
the doubting moment Should we not train 
ourselves to think, these charitable thoughis 
in the beginning, before the demon of Dis 
trust has a chance to enter our hearte? Let 
us firet of all remember the past record 
and there will be no room for doubt of out 
friend's present or future behavior. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


the doctors 


approve of Scott’s 
Emulsion. For whom? For 
men and women who are weak, 
when they should be strong; 
for babies and children who 
are thin, when they should be 
fat ; for all who get no nourish- 
ment from their food. Poor 
blood is starved blood. Con- 
sumption and Scrofula never 
come without this starvation. 
And nothing is better for 
starved blood than cod-liver 
oil. Scott’s Emulsion is 
cod-liver oil with the fish-fat 
taste taken out. 





Two sizes, 50 cents and $1.00 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 


y Birthday 
Watches 


# Are for Ladies, and 
aw Commemorative only 
of the month born. 
The dials are decorated 
with the flower of the 
month. The Birthday 
brooch or pin is de- 
signed especially for 
i the: watch, making a 
H| most stylish and hand- 
some belt outfit—A 
perfect time-piece clothed artistically. For sale 
by jewelers. 
Send for the Birthday Catalogue No. ™ 
Our unquestioned guarantee with every watch. 
The Waterbury Watch Co., 
iT) Waterbury, Cona. 






HARPER'S BAZAR 





BAKING 
PowDER 





STIMULATING and 
REFRESHING 
After Exercise 


Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The genuine has signa- 
ture of Baron Liebig, in 
blee, on every jar, thus: 





It is hardly worth 
while to carry your 
silverware up stairs 
every night to protect 
it from thieves when 
you are destroying it 
down stairs every day 
*by using worthless 
silver polish. USE 


GON 


POLISH 


which saves your silverware and preserves its 
iMianey. 





Sample free. Box, postpaid, Ibe. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New Y. 
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It cures Catarrh, 
even in serious cases. 
To get immediate re- 
lief in Catarrh, or a 
hard “cold in the 
head,” just put a bit of 








Salva-cea 


TRADE -MAKK 


the size of a pea into each nostril. 
est remedy for 


It’s the quick- 


Piles, Skin Diseases, Bruises, Earache, 
VUicers, Boils, Chafings, Headache, § 
: Burns, Sore Throat, Sprains, Strains. : 
: Iwo sizes, 25 and 50 cents per box At druggists’, or by mail 4 
‘ Tue Beanpretu Co., 274 Canal St., New York 3 
Suenononononenencncnenononononcnenenenoncnenenenenonene 
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No Bicycle rider who wishes to be 
up-to-date uses anything but the 
“Search Light” lantern:—not sim- 


ply our word for it, use your eyes. 
Cycling is a re for any hour in the 24 when equipped with 


the “Search Light.” Lists at $5,'and will be supplied carriage free if 
you cannot obtain it of your dealer. 


BRIDGEPORT BRASS C0., 


Bridgeport, Conn., or 19 Murray Street, N. Y. City. 














CYCLES are a standard 


of excellence. Free Catalogue. 





| REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. | 


SUPPLEMENT 





} 
Agreeable 
| Preventives ia season are much suret than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of (he Kid- 
neys, Liver and Powels is the strongest safe= 
guard against Headaches, Racking Colds or 


Fevers. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as o per} ct laxative should, cleansing 
and refreshing the system withoul weakening 


it. Permanently curing constipation and ils 
ects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able substances. thysicians recommend tt, 
Millions have found tt invaluable 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soc and $1 bottles. 
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I Clanunpand Rancrgtle 


HARDENING THE GUMS 























GRATEFUL—-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around 


us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 


frame.""—Civil Service Gasette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 


YOUMANS 
Horse-Show Hats 


for 


Men and Women 


} 
1107-1109 BROADWAY, near 24h Street. 
168 Broadway, near Liberty Street. 
Authorized Agents in Principal Cities, 


soa £763 ISANCTHOMDSONS EYE WATER | 











